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Unlocking Nature’s 
Treasure Chest 


Up from the depths of the earth comes 
oil. so essential to modern living. 

Wherever men seek this precious black 
gold, General Electric equipment is at 
hand. From the first hopeful probing of 
the earth’s crust, to the successful 
completion of the well, oilmen rely on 
G-E. apparatus for power, transportation, 
control and lighting. 

By making petroleum production more 
efficient, General Electric helps make this 
vital resource available to people every- 
where. Over 200,000 other G-E products 
contribute to the economy of your country 
and better living for you. 4 
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A UNW EXCLUSIVE 








United Nations World here presents a report by Ronald 





Richter, President Peron's much publicized nuclear scientist 
on his progress toward thermonuclear reaction (the hydrogen 
bomb). This document was received in reply to an article by 
Prof. Hans Thirring in the May issue of United Nations World 
entitled: "Is Peron's A-Bomb a Swindle?* 


ARGENTINA HAS NO ATOM BOMB 


By Dr. Ronald Richter 


Thanks to the fairness of the editors of the United Nations World, I have the 
opportunity to make this statement about the Argentine atomic energy project. 


Unfortunately, the article "Is Peron's A-Bomb a Swindle?" published in 
May issue of this magazine by the Austrian professor Hans Thirring, contained not 
facts, but infamy. 


The reactor operation crew and I are deeply sorry for Herr Thirring, because he 
revealed himself to be a typical text book professor with a strong scientific in- 
feriority complex, probably supported by political hatred. I never met him and 
certainly don't know the details in regard to his personal disposition — perhaps 
he is suffering from unwelcome political circumstances in Europe. I am sure we 
would understand each other were we to meet face to face. 


The following statements have no bearing on politics. In order to explain what 
really happened in Argentina in the field of atomic energy, I should begin with 
United States newspaper headlines like “Atom Blast in the Argentine." 

It is a matter of fact that we never developed or exploded an atom bomb in this 
country and that we do not intend to do so in the future. Therefore, there is no 
atom bomb secret in the Argentine. What really happened? 











In Europe I had developed processes in high temperature physics. It seemed to 
be possible to produce atomic energy on the basis of the fusion of the lightest 
elements by means of thermonuclear reaction on a laboratory scale. First I intended 
to use the thermonuclear reaction yield as a test for extreme thermodynamic condi- 
tions which I was attempting to study. In connection with these studies, I made 
some discoveries concerning the control of “extremely hot plasma zones." Later, I 


learned how to produce a zone of tremendous heat. 


In the fall of 1948, I came to Argentina in order to continue this work. The 
whole world seemed to be fascinated exclusively by the nuclear fission process in 








uranium piles and in atom bombs. But President Peron himself gave me the chance to 
carry on in the development of thermonuclear reactors. I tell you truthfully he 
never asked me to Study atom bomb problems. Besides, the thermonuclear process 
seemed to be the only technical chance for Argentina to participate in the atomic 


energy race. 


The first steps of our research work were successful. One year later we in- 
Stalled an atomic energy pilot plant on Huemul Island, including the first thermo- 
nuclear reactor construction. We equipped this pilot plant with the best instruments 
and apparatus we could purchase in the world. We developed "electronic brains" for 
the study and control of our operational problems. Some of the purchased instru- 


ments have been modified for special purposes. 


In connection with this work we had.to Study the problems of the hydrogen bomb 
intensively. In this kind of atom bomb, thermonuclear reactions between light 
atomic nuclei are started by the tremendous heat produced in the explosion of a nu- 


clear fission atom bomb. 


We soon discovered that tremendous heat would be essential not only for the 
explosion of the hydrogen bomb but also for the intensive neutron emission of the 
exploding initial fission bomb. This enabled us to understand why a pile-made 


tritium should be used in the hydrogen bomb. 


One year ago, I reported to President Peron on the explosion disintegration of 
the lithium 6 isotope and the new type of neutron chain reaction so decisive in 
thermonuclear bombs. Since then, we have learned a little more about this reaction 
technique and therefore possess a good number of constructive details concerning the 


hydrogen bomb. 


Though we are not directly interested in hydrogen bomb secrets, it is my 
personal opinion that in our pilot plant we probably have more knowledge about 
thermonuclear reaction kinetics than have the United States and Great Britain at the 








present moment. 





Scepticism of brilliant scientists in these countries in regard to our an- 
nouncements has been a surprise for us because we are convinced that they know a 
lot about our thermonuclear processes. On the critical 16th of February we did not 
explode an atom bomb on Huemul Island but successfully tested our thermonuclear re- 





actor for the first time on a technical scale. 





There is no mystery about reactor testing. Scientists in the United States, 
in Great Britain, and in other countries are waiting for detailed information about 


our processes — and the Russians are waiting for the same information. We have a 





large scale thermonuclear reactor under construction and it should be possible to 


have this "atomic furnace" in full scale operation in about ten months or so. On 


the same location we plan to establish a laboratory for scientists and technicians 
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State of the Wold... 


Facing the Realities 
Of East-West ‘Trade 


FYE purely mechanical thinking that 

reduces a complex problem to a 
pat formula and substitutes catchy slo- 
gans for a searching analysis mani- 
fested itself in a 
decision of the United States Congress. 
A rider, sponsored by Senator Kem, of 
Missouri, and attached to a deficiency 


once more recent 


appropriation would cut off Marshall 
Plan aid from all countries “that export 
goods of conceivably military signifi- 
cance to the East.” 

At first glance such a provision seems 
only too justified and sensible. But as 
President Truman. after signing the bill. 
pointed out. this rider which intended 
the the 
United States and the rest of the free 


“to strengthen security of 


world,” is, in fact, detrimental to these 
very aims. At the present time, Mr. 
Truman stated, “about 90% of the items 
which the United States regards as 
being of primary strategic significance, 
are subject to virtual embargo by the 
Western European countries.” 

Already three years ago, the Mundt 
Amendment to the Foreign Assistance 
Act stipulated that Marshall Plan Aid 
was not to be used to produce goods 
for shipment to the East “which would 
be refused export licenses to those coun- 
tries by the US in the interest of national 
The new amendment 
farther. It will not only completely par- 


security.” goes 


alyze the already very much restricted 


West-East trade in Europe, but may 
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EAST - WEST TRADE 
(Figures for first 10 months of 1950 in million U.S. dollars) 
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TO MARK YOUR MESSAGES 


VENEZUELA 


“Via All America” 


All America Cables and 
Radio, Inc. is the ONLY U. S. 
communication company 
maintaining its own offices in 


Venezuela... 


By inserting the routing 


“Via AilAmerica™ 


(for which there is no charge) 
you are assuring yourself that 
you have chosen the only U. S. 
international telegraph carrier 
which can give you “All the 
Way” service by delivering 
your messages through its 
own offices, by its own care- 
fully trained personnel in the 


following Venezuelan cities 


CARACAS 
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MARACAIBO 

VELA DE CORO 


Offices of All America Cables 
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Regular lay and 
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Preformed 


Venamer S.A. 
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well endanger the whole economy of 
countries upon which the success of 
the Atlantic Pact, and the defense of 
Western Europe depends. 

It is understandable that American 
public opinion views with alarm any 
West-East trade in Europe—or Eng- 
land’s exports to China and the Soviet 
Union—-while American boys are being 
killed in Korea. Any commentator who 
reminds his listeners of the Second 
Avenue El, that was sold as scrap iron 
to Japan and was then dropped, in the 
form of bombs, on the American fleet 
in Pearl Harbor, can be sure of hearty 
applause when he denounces all traders 
with the Soviet world, as _profit-mad 
traitors, 

Unfortunately, the problem involved 
is not as simple as that. The sad 
truth is that Western Europe must de- 
pend on outside sources of food and 
raw material and no increase in pro- 
duction and no integration will suffice 
so long as Europe remains divided, so 
long as the West cannot establish nor- 
mal trade with the East. 

Even with the backward methods of 
production which prevailed before the 


war, Eastern Europe was responsible 


for 23°% of Western Europe’s non- 


| colonial imports of bread grains, 55% 


of its potatoes, 28% of its butter, 85% 
of its eggs, 100% of its flax, 92% 
of its wood pulp, 100% of its bauxite. 
iecording to an estimate of the Mar- 
shall Plan countries, to make ends 
meet Western Europe would have to 
buy about 17 per cent of its imports 
in Eastern Europe. Last year it bought 
less than 5 per cent from there. 

Two years ago UNW > summarized 
this complex problem in the following 
words: 

“East-West trade is a most pressing 
problem (in regard to the success of 
Western Europe’s economic rehabilita- 
tion). The whole drive to see to it that 
exports to Eastern Europe from the US 
and ERP nations never become ‘de- 
fense potentials,’ raises a ticklish and 
delicate point of definitions. In the to- 
tal war of modern times, almost every- 
thing and everybody could be included 
in the category of defense potentials. 

“Automatic shovels can be used to 
dig coal, to fire furnaces which in turn 
can be used to help produce steel girders 
for houses—or gun barrels for artillery. 
\ssembly lines for tractors and tanks 
are virtually interchangeable. Equip- 
ment for making the first could be read- 
ily diverted to the second. 

“The Russians understand this as 


(Continued on page 4) 

















WHAT DO 
YOU 
MEAN TO YOUR 
NEIGHBOR? 


Whether he lives next door, or in 
the next country, your neighbor will 
treat you according to his respect for 


UNIVERSAL 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


The future of civilization rests on 
respect for these rights around the 
World. A report on the status of 


Women, 
Freedom of Press, 
S lavery, 


and other aspects of this vital sub- 
ject will be published in the August 
issue of 


United Nations 


Please send 


copies of the August issue featur 
ing HUMAN RIGHTS @35¢ each. 


[] a one year subscription @ $4 


2 years @ $7 O 3 years @ $9 
To 


Address 


From 


Address 


() Please send gift card 


Note: Please add $1 extra per year for 
postage outside Western Hemisphere 
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NEW YORK - CARACAS 


only 7/2 hours 
NON-STOP 


The fastest, most comfortable 
way to travel between New York 
and Venezuela . . . wing your way 
via modern, luxurious LAV CON- 
STELLATION. Three NON-STOP 
flights a week. Leave New York 
10 P.M.—arrive Caracas just 
7%2 hours later. Also three 
flights a week to Caracas via 
Havana. Enjoy stewardess 
service, tempting full-course 
meals en route. See your 
Travel Agent or LAV, 

781 Fifth Avenue. 


Plaza 9-6500. 


THE VENEZUELAN AIRLINE 
AGAIN IN 1950 — Winner 
Inter-American Aviation Safety Award 
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(Continued from page 2) 


well as the Americans, and one can 


predict that they would retaliate in | 
kind. If mining machinery is potentially 
so too are manganese, | 


war material, 


chrome, and other minerals which the 


West is receiving from the East.” 
President Truman urged, therefore, 
that we should cut off trade only when 
our security demanded; that we make 
an intelligent appraisal of the benefits 
received. He could have raised another 
question: How do the diehards who de- 
the Western 
tries for their trade with the East pro- 


nounce European coun- 
pose to consolidate Western European 
economy? They declare that the Ameri- 
can tax-payers should not be asked to 
underwrite Western Europe’s economy 
indefinitely, and at the same time they 
view with misgiving European exports 


| to America. But how then do they ex- | 

| pect Western Europe to pay for its im- 

| ports from overseas? | 
The deeper one goes into the problem | 


the one becomes of its 


complexity and intricacy. 


more aware 


The German Gap 


For three years—since currency re- 


form—the economic rehabilitation of 
Germany has been a paramount objec- 


tive of the American occupation policy. 


| The efforts have been successful. As the 
| following chart indicates, the foreign 
| trade of Western Germany has risen in 


| a rather impressive manner. 
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AIR-CONDITIONED 
St. Regis 


These world-renowned 
restaurants for your pleasure 


The Roof 


Theatre Dinner, Dinner, 
Supper... Dancing 


The Oak Room 


Distinguished for its cuisine. 
Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner 


at The King Cole Bar 
Men’s Luncheon. Ladies are invited 


after 4 o'clock. Theatre Dinner, Dinner 


PIERRE BULTINCK, General Manager 
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FIFTH AVE. at 55th ST..N.Y 
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TRADING COMPANY, S. A. 


Curacao Trading Co. Inc.) 


IMPORTERS 
EXPORTERS 
RETAILERS 


Own offices in Venezuela at 
CARACAS — MARACAIBO — PUNTO FIJO 


Own Department Store and Super-Market at 


MARACAIBO 


Head Office: Willemstad, Curacao, N.W.! 
Amsterdam, Stadhouderskade 6. 
New York, 82 Wall Street 


Main Offices: 


Branch Offices: Barranquilla, Bogota (Colombia) 
Buenos Aires (Argentina) 

Cap Haitien, Port-au-Prince (Haiti) 
Ciudad Trujillo (Dominican Republic) 
Curacao (Netherlands West Indies) 
Guatemala City (Guatemala) 
Paramaribo (Dutch Guiana) 

San Salvador (Rep. de El Salvador) 

















In the first quarter of 1951, Western 
German imports were 41.000.000 marks 
less than in the last quarter of 1950. 
while exports during the same period 
rose in the amount of 28,000,000 marks. 
Yet. since the imports totaled 1,239,000.- 
000 marks and the exports 991,000.000. 
a gap of 248.000.000 still remains. 
This means that the German exports 
can cover only 80% of the cost of the 
foods and raw materials she must im- 
port. Export. export more! America 
thereupon advises the Bonn Govern- 
ment, 

A major part of these exports goes. 
of course. to Eastern Germany—but 
according to a British estimate. half 
of these exports are illegal. During 
1950. legal and illegal exports from 
Western to Eastern Germany were about 
equal, roughly 400.000.000 Deutsche 
Mark in each case. Recently the House 
of Representatives of Berlin debated 
measures on how to curtail this growing 
illegal export—especially in steel—into 
the Soviet Zone. Deputy Brandt. a 
leading Social Democrat, called Berlin 
“the Shanghai of the West-East trade.” 
Britain has demanded stricter customs 
controls of the free port of Hamburg 
to plug “one of the principal gaps 
through which strategic materials pass 
into the Soviet Union and to its satellite 
states.” 

These controls are not easy to estab- 
lish. The time needed to inspect all 
cargos and to make sure that none of 
them is of strategic value interferes 
with the normal legal trade which the 
British. the Americans and the Germans 
wish to continue, and even to expand. 


How East Obstructs Trode 


While Western Europe tries vainly 
to reconcile its economic needs with 
the military considerations necessitated 
by the sharpening of the cold war. the 
Soviet Union is pleading for freer 
West-East trade—but only to dlock it 
all along the line, at the same time. 

In this respect. the latest experiences 
of Austria are indicative. 

Hungary was Austria’s traditional 
supplier in foodstuffs. Hungarian wheat. 
Hungarian pork and cattle used to 
represent a major factor in Austria’s 
imports. In 1950. Austria signed a com- 
mercial treaty with Hungary whereby 
this “Peonle’s Democracy” promised to 
deliver 35.000 tons of wheat and large 
quantities of pork and cattle against 
Austrian machines and industrial prod- 
ucts. In fact. only 10.000 tons of Hun- 
garian grain reached Austria. The Hun- 














A brilliant 
new era for 
Venezuelan 


industry 


' 


With faith in the industrial future of Vene- 
zuela, our affiliate—the Venezuelan Atlantic 
Transmission Corporation—has taken an 
important step in contributing to this nation’s 
progress. Soon Venezuela’s industrial centers 
will be receiving a good, economical new fuel. 
Venezuelan Atlantic Transmission Corpora- 
tion is completing a great natural gas pipe line 
system, privately financed, to produce power 


for Venezuela’s growing industrial machine. 


We are proud to be on the scene of progress — 
prouder still to be a contributing partner in 


Venezuela’s bright future! 


Venezuelan Atlantic 


Refining Company 
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“Cuisine That Epicureans Applaud” 
28 East 63rd St., New York City Templeton 8-0094 
LUNCHEONS AND DINNERS 
CLOSED SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


Steaks—Chops—Fish 


Finest American and Continental Cuisine 
at Popular Prices 


closed Saturday, Sunday & Holidays 


277 Park Ave. © PL5-3727 « 


Crillon | 
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IN CONN. IT’S. 


SHORE DINNERS 
Seafood 
Deliciously 
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Different 


SINCE SHORE HOUSE 


* 1850 JOHN O'SULLIVAN Mgr. 


Merritt Pkwy Exit 39 U.S 1 to Norwolk 
Phone Norwolk 6-1959 Closed Tuesdoys 





LE GOURMET 
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LUNCHEON e@ APERITIFS @ DINNER 
Specialites Francaises 
Cl 7-8651 & 4423 
Rene Dreyfus 49 W. 55 St. 
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LUNCH « COCKTAILS DINNER 


MPERIALE 


in NEW YORK It's the 
BEEKMAN TOWER 
HOTEL 


40th STREET and 1st AVENUE 
Commanding beautiful views of East 
River, entire City and Wew U.N. 


ers 
$6.50 double 


Open Sunday 5 P. M. 
MU 3-5087 
322 E. 44 St. 
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garian representatives declared they 
could not fulfill the agreement because 


of the very bad harvest of last year. 


The Austrians are convinced not the 
harvest. but the forced exports to the 
Soviet Union were the reason why Hun- 
gary reneged on its commitments. Be 
Austria. 
and delivering the ordered 
all kinds of indus- 
trial products and fertilizers, and re- 
little in return. now 
finds herself in a predicament. At the 
present time. Hungary's debts to Aus- 
tria amount to 100,000,000 shilling ($4.- 
000.000 ) . 


this as it may. by meeting her 
obligations 


machines. engines. 


ceiving onlv very 


This amount might not be 
big in American terms, but poor little 
Austria cannot afford the luxury of 
playing the role of a creditor. 

Hun- 
garian representatives offered all kinds 
clothes. 
refused, she 


herself. 


a new offer: 


In order to settle the debt. the 


of goods: shoes and cheese. 


Austria produces these 


goods Thereupon, Hungary 


made automobiles that had 
been manufactured in Eastern Germany. 
It seems Hungary got those cars as 
compensation for wheat and pork which 
she had to export to Eastern Germany 
instead of to Austria on order of Mos- 
cow. But Austria does not need and 
does not want these automobiles either. 


No doubt, Hun- 


garv could be an ideal market for Aus- 


today as in the past, 
tria’s industrial products. but she is 
not in a position to pay for them even 
with a fraction of the foodstuffs she used 
to export to Austria in former times. In 
1937 Hungary figured 9.1% 
overall imports, in 1915 only 


in Austria’s 
2.2% of 
Austria's imports came from Hungary. 
Similar was the decline in Austria’s 
trade with Rumania and Bulgaria. Be- 
tween the two wars Rumania exported 
to Vienna not only large quantities of 
cattle but 


Austria needed. 


also supplied all the oil 
Last year, the exports 
from Rumania to Austria amounted to 
the trifling sum of 414 million shillings’ 
worth of cattle ($170.000). and it is 
impossible to get even a single ton of 
oil from Rumania. 


Protective Tariffs 

While Hungary, Rumania and Bul- 
garia. the traditional exporters of 
agrarian products, are no longer per- 
mitted by Russia to play this historic 
part. Poland and Czechoslovakia are 
erecting ever higher barriers against 
the import of those industrial goods 
which these countries always used to 


buy from Austria. Now they demand 
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Austria her- 
self badly needs raw materials. 

In the light of these developments, 
the demands of their 
satellites for a liberation of West-East 
trade sound rather hypocritical. They 


raw materials instead but 


the Soviet and 


serve only propaganda purposes. The 
Soviet bloc is willing to trade anything 
with while the West 


trade as a weapon in its fight against 


anybody uses 
the East. the Communists state. but the 
facts eloquently deny their contention. 

Undeniably. the communist countries 
would profit from East-West trade. It 
is safe to say. however. that this trade 
is more important to Western than to 
Eastern Europe for the simple reason 
that the two largest items imported from 
behind the Iron Curtain are absolutely 
basic commodities: 


grains and coal. 


these two commodities con- 
stituted close to 30° of Western im- 
ports from the East in 1950. The third 


largest item on this basic commodity 


Together 


list was a similarly indispensable ar- 
ticle: lumber. 


Dangers for the West 


If East-West trade would be cut off 
entirely, the feeding of mouths, homes 
and steel furnaces would encounter 
Western 


both 


difficulties in 
dangerously 


grave Europe. 
retarding 


and political recovery. 


economic 


East-West trade figures have dipped 
to their lowest level in modern history. 
They constitute but a negligible per- 
centage of both the USA and USSR 
military budgets. The trifling economic 
advantage the Communist block may 
derive from this commerce is more than 
upset by the political advantages to the 
West. 

In fact. the cause of the democracies 
may triumph only if the national econ- 
omy of the Western countries regains 
all its vitality, while Communism cashes 
in on restlessness and discontent caused 
by insufficient food supplies. high prices 
and factories that stand still for lack 
of coal and raw materials. 

Fear of cutting of vital 
supplies excellent ammunition for anti- 


resources 


American propaganda in Europe. Basic 
political intelligence would seem to de- 
mand of the USA to co-operate with the 
inevitable, especially since it in no ways 
menaces her basic interests, and to 
make it clear to the whole world that 
it is Russia which today is the greatest 
single factor in blocking the slow flow 
of East-West trade. 
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Top Reporters' Forum 





With Hopes For a Four Power Conference Waning, What Steps Could 
the UN Take to Break East-West Tension? 


Answering this question submitted by UNW, five outstanding reporters give somewhat conflicting views. 


Alfred Oste, 


Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm 


If there will be no meeting between the four foreign secre- 
taries, the only possibility left is informal talks between other 
representatives of West and East. 

There is only one place quite fitted for such closed meet- 
ings and where the delegates easily can find each other at 
any time. It is at the headquarters of the United Nations. 

The lifting of the blockade of Berlin was a consequence of 
informal talks started at the UN. That is a successful ex- 
ample to be followed that may give some results when all 


other efforts have failed 


Issa El Korashi. 


Free Press Agency, Cairo 


Difference between East and West is a difference in ide 
ology. The United Nations cannot do anything to break the 
tension, 

We cannot expect the United Nations to compel the 
United States to sacrifice its democratic ideals to satisfy 
the Soviet Union, and likewise. it is hard to believe that 
Russia would vield to any United Nations decision that would 
show the world that Russia is compromising. 

The United States and the Soviet Union are in a race to 
prove to different countries of the world that their respective 


ideas are the right ones. That race shows clearly that what 
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is right in the United States is regarded as wrong in Russia 
and vice versa. 

The United Nations is composed of sixty nations. The 
majority of them are too weak to determine a path of their 
own, so they have to join either the Eastern or the Western 
camp. Few countries were influenced through Russian propa- 
ganda or by force to join the Eastern bloc. 

The United Nations is accomplishing a great task in the 
social, economic, cultural and political fields, but the work of 
the UN is hindered by that difference in ideology between 
East and West. Several international personalities are trying 
to persuade both parties to accept a middle of the road policy. 
but unfortunately their efforts are not successful so far. 


Mieczyslaw Wionezek, 
Polish Press Agency 


I am still an optimist and I believe that a Big Four Con 
ference will eventually be held. The most concerned party. 
the people of all Europe, want it. 

If the opposite happens. the United Nations, at least legally 
and theoretically, have many possibilities to help lessen in- 
ternational tension. It should be remembered—what is actu- 
ally completely forgotten—that the United Nations Charter 
provides room for special international conferences with the 
participation of the highest level diplomats. 

Article 28 of the Charter (paragraph two) states the fol- 
lowing: “The Security Council shall hold periodic meetings 
at which each of its members may if it so desires, be repre- 
sented by a member of the government or by some other 
specially designated representative.” 

Moreover, not longer ago than November 3, 1950, the last 


session of the General Assembly of the United Nations recom- 























mended—unhappily without any visible results—to the per- 
manent members of the Security Council that 

A. “They meet and discuss collectively or otherwise, and 

if necessary with other states concerned, all prob- 
lems which are likely to threaten international peace 
and hamper the activities of the United Nations, 
with a view to their resolving fundamental differ- 
ences and reaching agreements in accordance with 
the spirit and letter of the Charter”; 

“They advise the General Assembly and when it is 
not in session, the members of the United Nations, 
as soon as appropriate of the results of their con- 
sultations.” 

Legal and technical machinery being in existence, it is 
up to the signatories of the Charter to use it. If they really 
care for the spirit and letter of the Charter and accept the 
realities of today’s world, specifically in Asia, nothing should 
seem impossible. 

The international problems do not necessarily have to be 
solved wholesale. They may be too complicated for that. 
They do not even have to be started on a political plan. There 
are economic and social international problems no less im- 
portant. The smallest step toward the lessening of inter- 
national tension would be welcomed by all humanity, which 
wants and needs peace above all. Coming from the country 
which paid for the last war with six million dead. I hope I 
don’t sound hollow. 

But for any success the spirit of compromise is needed. It 
must be based on the idea of the possibility and necessity of 
co-existence of different systems and cultures in the same 


world. 


A. M. Rosenthal, 
The New York Times 
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It seems to me that it is wishing too hopefully and too hard 
to talk of “the UN” taking steps to ease the world crisis by 
doing this or the other, as if the United Nations were an 
independent entity capable of action on its own. The truth 
is. of course, that the UN is no more than the reflection of 
various foreign policies. and that the UN as it stands now 
is quite firmly split into majority and minority, with a few 
unhappy in-betweens desperately neutral. 

The best that can be expected, therefore, is that the West- 
ern majority, which claims and needs the hopes and loyalties 
of mankind, put forward through the United Nations a con- 
structive program for peace and for the relief of the hungry, 
the ill and the landless. Something like the following might 
bring to the side of the democracies millions of people, 
especially Asians. who feel that they have nothing to gain 
but death and destruction from the present split: 

{ specific military plan for ending the Korean war quickly. 
presented through the President of the General Assembly, 
or a new cease-fire committee not damned in advance by 
the enemy; a proposal for conferences on Far Eastern ques- 
tions—economic as well as political—to follow the end of 
the Korean war: the expansion of the present tiny United 


Nations technical assistance program by channeling a good 
part of United States Marshall Plan funds through the United 
Nations; a concrete follow-up to the speech by Secretary 
Acheson before the Assembly last October indicating interest 
in the Orient’s land distribution problem. 

All these things, naturally, would not suddenly bring an 
end to the hatreds and fears that have hamstrung the United 
Nations since the end of the second World War. But at least 
they would be proof to the world that the West, for one, 


is always ready to end them. 


Nicolas Chatelain, 
Le Figaro, Paris 


The four power conference could still he held on or around 
July 23d. In fact, the Soviet reply to the proposal of the three 
western governments has been generally interpreted as a re- 
jection whereas it is, as everybody knows, a conditional ac- 
ceptance. A conference could be held at any time with any 
agenda, with or without the Atlantic Pact item. 

The feeling in France and England, at least, seems to be 
that a conference, however inconclusive, would be better than 
no conference at all; and that the worst thing would be now 
to reject the whole idea and bear the responsibility of re- 
fusing Russian offers of talks. The meetings of the four 
deputies should therefore be resumed. 

My only personal objection is the date and the place. 
Couldn't a cooler place be selected in the US, with accom- 
modations for several weeks, or months—and, say, a swim. 
ming pool? 

In my opinion, it is much too early to write off the whole 
matter and start making diversionary efforts through UN 
channels. Whatever their summer schedule may be, the Big 
Four are bound to meet in Paris in the Fall with the General 
Assembly, Security Council and Secretary General close at 
hand. Any initiative by the UN should be postponed until 
October. 


Read in the next issue: 


UNW’s special feature on 


SCANDINAVIA TODAY 


Politics, Economics, Literature, Art, Theatre, 
Human Relations and Travel 
In Sweden, Norway, Denmark 


Articles on Finland and Iceland 
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a Story 
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Venezuela—rich in natural resources and particularly in oil and iron— 
is today the fastest growing economy in Latin America. In 1950 alone, 

more than 600 new oil wells were completed. Construction of vast new 
iron ore installations is planned near the fabulous El Pao iron deposits. 


In other important fields, as well, development is the keynote. 

Cement production for industrial building is being dramatically 
increased, as are the yields of sugar. cotton, and other essential products. 
Newly discovered manganese deposits hold rich promise for the future. 


Last year over a billion dollars worth of Venezuelan manufactured 
products and raw materials were carried to world markets. Grancolombiana, 
with more than 30 ships and with regular sailings through the Americas 
and to Europe. moves thousands of tons of Venezuelan freight every 
month, Because the country of Venezuela is itself a part owner of the 
line, Grancolombiana has an intimate knowledge of local customs and 
transportation requirements that adds much to the efficiency and 
dependability of this fast freight service. 


In serving Venezuela, Grancolombiana serves the world, 


30 ships serving 
the TOP market 
in South America 





Transportadora Grancolombiana, Ltda., General Agents 
52 Wall Street. New York 5. N. Y. ° 208 South LaSalle St.. Chicago. 
Cable Address: Grane mb 
AGENTS 


New Orleans: Texas Transport & Terminal Co., Inc. ° Montreal: Robert Reford Co, Ltd, 
Detroit: W. J. Maddock & Co. 





We Miss Van 


With the death of the man who forged 

the bi-partisan foreign policy of the US, 
politics no longer stops at the water’s edge. 
In our global age Internationalism 

is the only sane national policy, 


and yet it has become an election issue 


denberg 


By BLAIR MOODY 


Senator from Michigan 


HE impact of Senator Vandenberg’s death on the basic 
Bipot one alignment in the United States, especially as 
it relates to foreign policy, is more profound than appears 
to be generally realized. 

The wreck of the “unpartisan” approach, which Mich- 
igan’s Republican statesman fashioned with Democratic 
presidents, is all but complete. Politics no longer stops at 
the water’s edge. 

The internationalist wing of the GOP has able men, but 
they are submerged. The group in his party whose instincts 
were not in harmony with what Vandenberg was trying to 
do, but who were cautious in resisting because of his great 
personal prestige, are now dominant and almost unchal- 
lenged in Capitol Hill’s minority. 

If that minority, so led, becomes the majority in 1952 
and takes over the White House, the underlying conception 
of our international program, that the United States must 
provide aggressive and stimulating leadership to build the 
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moral, military, economic and psychological strength in the 
free world the rounded strength which alone can create 
effective resistance to expanding slave-statism—-would be in 
line for a sharp reversal 

At most, the leaders of that minority have had the con- 
ception that the United States should aid its allies only 
when they take the initiative. They have not wanted Uncle 
Sam to lead in rebuilding the sinews of freedom, but to sit 
as a banker, to be approached and to exact terms. 

More often. the record shows, they have opposed the fun- 
damental instruments of allied teamwork without which, 
it is now clear, the alliance against totalitarian imperialism 
could not have been built. 

Some of them voted flat “no” against the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the resolution to implement it by arms aid. They 
put up a terrific hubbub about providing the US share of 
General Eisenhower's European Army. Their attitude even 
on the Marshall Plan was negative. Sometimes they went 
along, but only after caustic complaints, and after every effort 
was made to curtail. restrict and reduce so sharply as vir- 


tually to undermine. 


. 
* 


THE LATE Arthur Vandenberg, Repub- 
lican anti-isolation leader, seals unified 
policy with Democrats Connally, Acheson. 


SELLING internationalism was no easy 
task at Republican policy meeting. Here 
he faces skeptics White, Millikin, Taft. 
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Europe’s achievements in rebuilding itself with the en- 
couragement of American aid and leadership make it easy 
to forget that in the devastation, anguish and discontent 
which follows so destructive a war there was real danger 
that the virus of communism might have taken over. Had 
not the Marshall Plan given Europe the hope and incentive 
to rebuild its society and its productive system, the crucial 
1947 election in Italy, for example, would almost certainly 
have gone the other way. Indecently low bread rations in 
France. avoided only by American aid, could have driven 
the keystone of the continent into the hands of the enemy 
and by our own rules of the democratic game. 

Had we failed to give our friends guidance and help as 
they rose, dazed, from their prostration, the world’s picture 
today would be very different. Sitting back, insisting that 
all the initiative come from them, could have isolated us 
as it contributed to destroying them. 

The important point about all this is not that the now- 
dominant Men of the Minority sometimes went along re- 
luctantly, sometimes resisted the legislation. It is what would 
have happened if they had been in the position of initiating 
it. if it were to be initiated at all. 

Guidance of foreign policy rests with the President and 
his Secretary of State. It can scarcely win approval. even if 
presented, over the opposition of what then would be the 
majority leadership of both houses. But the danger would 
not be so much that key measures of world leadership would 
be voted down. It would be that they would never be brought 
forward. 

Few men in public life now espouse the “Fortress Amer- 
ica” idea. It is too patently absurd. Without listing the 167 
raw materials we must import for the operation of our com- 
plex industrial economy. the mention of two is enough: 
uranium and manganese. 

Without manganese we can not make a pound of steel. 
If our manganese supplies were choked off. all the world 
knows we would be in the direst difficulty. No manganese 
source within reach has been developed sufficiently to begin 
to fulfil even the military requirements for steel. And if by 
narrow, ingrown policies we permitted the Communists to 
complete a conquest of Europe and Asia, it probably would 
not be long before South American supplies were also 
questionable. 

Under our present policies. no such disaster will be per- 
mitted to take place. We are under treaty to consider an 
attack on our North Atlantic allies as an attack on our- 
selves. and that pledge would unquestionably be honored. 
But if such an attack were preceded by a reversal of policy 
which weakened the strength and determination of the al- 
liance. not only would our chance of defeating such an 
attack be diminished, but the attack would be more likely to 
be made. 

Those inclined to “Fortress America” thinking are often 
obsessed with the high cost of government in the modern 
world, and with preventing extensive controls within our 
system. The two positions, of course, are tragically incom- 
patible. 

Should the 275,000,000 people and the productive resources 
of Europe be engulfed by the Slave Empire. we would have 
the choice of resigning ourselves to inevitable surrender or 
building a military force which would dwarf even our vast 
current undertaking. The cost would be beyond anything 
heretofore conceived. The absorption of our curtailed supply 
of crucial materials might be virtually complete. Controls 





ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 

Warmly human, with a pungent wit and a flair for passionate oration, Arthur H. 
Vandenberg typified America’s progress toward global consciousness in the face of a 
continuing world crisis. He symbolized the conversion of US foreign policy from isolation 
to international cooperation. Among the last of the important Republicans to discard 
isolationism, with brilliant political timing he switched at the moment of national 
decision in 1945, when the issue hung in the balance. 

Few could have guessed that he was to change his mind on America’s role in the 
world. As far back as the League of Nations debate in the Senate, Vandenberg’s 
editorials against US participation had a marked effect throughout the Mid-west. 

Born in Michigan in 1884, the son of a harness-maker, he became editor of the 
Grand Rapids Herald in 1906, a post he held until his appointment as US Senator in 
1928. Once in Washington, he immediately provoked attention by disregarding the dictum 
that young senaiors are seen and not heard, and by refusing to oppose all Democratic 
measures merely because of their Roosevelt stamp. 

By the time the old-line Republican stalwarts had fallen under consistent Democratic 
victories during the thirties, Vandenberg emerged as a leader of those who survived. Nor 
unprepared for the responsibility. By a scholarly analysis of America’s political 
(he is the author of several political histories), Vandenberg prepared himself 
might have 


was he 
heritage 
for the 
spe lled 


tremendous task of leading his Party away from a tradition which 
disaster for the country. The collapse of isolationism will stand forever as his 


greatest achievement. 


BLAIR MOODY 

Blair Moody, forty-nine-year-old Washington correspondent of The Detroit News, 
was recently appointed United States Senato: to replace the late Arthur H. Vandenberg. 
A native of Connecticut, he attended Brown University where he became a three-letter 
man and a member of Phi Beta Kappa. He joined the News in 1923 and became its 
Washington correspondent ten years later. His long career in the capital city was 
marked by many exclusive stories of national importance, the latest being his disclosures 
in the Reconstruction Finanee Corporation case. Since the war, Mr. Moody has spent 
his summers in Western Europe and the Near East reporting on the progress of the 
Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic Treaty. An avowed internationalist, he is a warm 
supporter of Vandenberg’s approach to foreign policy and may be expected to carry 


it forward with vigor. 


(as they now take off on Eisenhower), he had such a marked 


such as we have never begun to approach, even in war- 
trait of wrapping an internationalist package in satisfactory 


time, would become inevitable. Our problem might become 
not how much steel would be available for the civilian econ- 
omy; but how to obtain enough manganese to be able to 
and how to get enough 


tinsel that he was difficult to oppose. 
Besides, it was Vandenberg’s switch to internationalist 
leadership which cleared the path for the single national vic- 


arm ourselves as we would have to— 
tory his party has won in twenty years, in 1946. By neu- 


uranium to retain the effectiveness of our principal weapon 
tralizing the foreign policy issue, and obscuring the hard 


core of xenophobic thinking common to certain men from 
the midwest, he made it possible for the natural reaction to 
wartime restrictions and dissatisfactions to have full play 
in the election of the 80th Congress. 

But today the war is of less recent memory. The vast and 
complex nature of the global problem is only gradually 
becoming clear to many. Some policies of important allies 
with whom we must work have become infuriating. A de- 


to keep the aggressor at bay. 

The “Fortress America” idea has been repudiated, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by nearly every prominent political 
leader. But if the era of vigorous American leadership of 
the allied team ends, if the basic attitude of our dominant 
political force becomes negative rather than dynamic, our 
errors of omission could consign us to such a position of re- 


pudiation even though no one intended to lead us there. 
There is, unhappily, no trace on the horizon of anyone 
who might succeed to the unique influence Vandenberg 


termined and tireless campaign to tear down confidence in 
wielded within his party. our government has had an effect, the exact depth of which 

This influence was due in part to the very fact that he 
as a converted isolationist. Somehow, colleagues of like 
tendencies had a kindred feeling for him that they do not 
share, for example, with Cabot Lodge or Wayne Morse. 
Within the ex-isolationist councils, Vandenberg lent an air 
of respectability to internationalism. While some of the 


has yet to be measured. 

Tt will not be measured until the fall of 1952, and much 
water is still to flow under the bridges of popular doubt 
before then. 

But it already can be said that never has our nation 
faced an election the result of which promised to be so 


virulent extremists denounced him until the time of his death decisive in moulding our future 
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By JOACHIM JOESTEN seeds of heresy, sown by Tito 
Author of “What Russia Wants,” of Yugoslavia, are cropping out all 
“Soviet Rule in Eastern Germany,” etc. over Europe. In some countries their 
growth is rapid, in others slow or 
forcibly retarded. Even today there is 
hardly a Communist party left, on either 
side of the Iron Curtain, that is not 
beset by Titoist troubles. And it all 
looks like a mere beginning, with plenty 
more of the same to come. 
In order to understand better what 
The various Titoist schisms represent a revolt is happening in the Communist world 
today, one has to keep in mind the 
which fits the traditional pattern odd religious element which, paradoxi- 
cally enough, underlies the professed 
hostility against all forms of religion. 

Your true-red Communist stalwart 
may not believe in God, but he certainly 
is a believer in the narrowest sense of 
the word. His professed rationalism is 
but a sham, hiding basically religious 
sentiments and thought processes. 

He is dogmatic and intolerant, a 
mystic and a fanatic. His faith in the 
Communist credo of Stalinist observance 
knows no bounds; it admits of no ques- 
tion or reservation. He blindly accepts 
and obeys. He burns incense before the 
icons of his faith (Lenin portraits and 
Stalin busts) ; he worships at the altars 


he i reat Heres of the saints and martyrs of the Revo- 
lution; he marches in processions hold- 


of past spiritual revolutions in Europe. That’s 


why their menace to the Kremlin is real and profound 





FRANCE: Charles Lemoine 
ITALY: Valdo Magnani 


FINLAND: Yrjo Leino 





ing aloft banners with the tenets of his 
creed inscribed on them. Every sen- 
tence set down by the apostles of com- 
munism is gospel truth to him. 

He kneels in confessionals, abjectly 
accusing and castigating himself; he is 
given absolution and penance, or is ex- 
communicated by superior authority; 
he purges himself and his fellows with 
ruthless zeal. 

He loathes the infidel and is duty- 
bound to destroy the heretic. In his sac- 
rificial fanaticism he is ready to im- 
molate his father or mother, his wife 
or child for The Cause. He looks to the 
Kremlin for the last word in all mat- 
ters. Moskva locuta, causa finita. 

The parallel is striking. though there 
is an obvious risk of carrying it too far. 
Every true religion, of course, has a 
purely spiritual content, which com- 
munism lacks and negates. In the last 
analysis, it may be said that it practices 
the forms and rituals of a religion 
without substance. It is, as it were, the 
hollow shell of an established church. 

The pseudo-religious nature of com- 
munism is apparent also in the kind of 
opposition it arouses within. Tito was 
a rebel against the Karageorgevitch 
dynasty and the Nazi invaders of his 
country; to the Kremlin, he is some- 


SWEDEN: Sven Linderht 


thing infinitely worse: a heretic and a 
renegade. He is guilty not of insurrec- 
tion against the established order, but 
of apostasy from the orthodox faith. 
He was not expelled from the Comin- 
form for political or territorial ambi- 
tions; he was excommunicated as the 
founder of a dissenting sect, which still 
holds to the tenets of communism but 
differs in observance. 

By the same token, the 
Europe-wide wave of defections from 
the Moscow-obedient Communist lead- 
ership is schismatic rather than seces- 
sionist in character. It may well herald 


current 


the coming of a communist Reforma- 
tion and may ultimately lead to the 
establishment of a variety of communist 
doctrines and systems, as widely diverg- 
ent from the Muscovite faith and from 
each other as the various Protestant 
churches and sects are from Roman 
Catholicism and also from each other. 


How Many Sects? 


And, just as the Reformation did not 
spring from any single source, just as 
it was not the work of one man and did 
not follow a uniform course, so in the 
present communist schism there are 
many cross-currents and personal rival- 
ries. Tito may think of himself as the 
Luther of the Communist Reformation 
but he must be prepared that a new 
Calvin and a new Zwingli may stand 
beside and perhaps against him in this 
historic - process. 

At this stage, the various dissenting 
movements do not appear to be either 
well coordinated or as yet in rivalry 
with one another. One has the impres- 
sion that they are springing up quite 
spontaneously, in one country after 
another, due partly to nationalist feel- 
ing against foreign domination—such 
feeling also played an important part 
in the Reformation—and in part to the 
revulsion of intellectually honest men 
against the doctrinal despotism of the 
Kremlin. 

So far, this Communist Reformation 
has gone through at least three distinct 
phases. The first—if we leave out the 
lrotskyist split, considering it a pre- 
cursory movement—was Tito’s defection 
in Yugoslavia which began as early as 
1946 and culminated in his formal con- 
demnation by the Cominform resolution 
of June 28, 1948. 

In the fall of 1949, a series of sporad- 
ic and on the whole ineffective schisms 
occurred in various countries. In Turin, 
Italy, a “National Communist Party” 


led by Franceso Orlando and Germinal 
Concordia was organized and a frankly 
Titoist faction under Comunardo Morel- 
li set up shop at Terni, in Central Italy 
on November 18, 1949. 

Two once prominent German Com- 
munists, Georg Fischer, former party 
chairman in the State of Bavaria, and 
Joseph Schappe, editor of the party’s 
principal newspaper in Western Ger- 
many (“Freies Volk”), ran afoul of the 
orthodox doctrine in September 1949. 
Both were expelled from the party on 
charges of nationalist deviation, includ- 
ing non-recognition of the Moscow-de- 
creed Oder and Neisse Line as the 
peace frontier with Poland. (In that 
country, about the same time, a group 
of alleged Titoists, headed by former 
Vice-Premier Wladyslav Gomulka, was 
rounded up for trial, which some of 
them escaped by recanting in public.) 

In Norway, the nationally insignifi- 
cant Communist Party was split wide 
open on October 27, 1949, when Secre- 
tary General Peder Furubotn and seven 
other members of the executive com- 
mittee were “unmasked as Titoists” and 
expelled from the party. 

A few months later, a prominent 
leader of the Belgian Communist Party. 
Fernand Demany, fell into disfavor as a 
non-conformist. Demany, who had been 
a member of the party’s central com- 
mittee and had held a seat in Parlia- 
ment, was expelled in March 1950. 


The Year of Protest 


A third wave of defections got under 
way in the early months of 1951. It be- 
gan with the resignation from the party 
at the end of January, of the two Italian 
Deputies, Aldo Cucchi and Valdo Mag- 
nani. Both had been denounced as Tito- 
ists at the party’s provincial congress in 
Reggio Emilia on Jan. 19. Magnani, in 
particular, had committed the unfor- 
givable sin of declaring in a_ public 
speech that if Italy were attacked, uu 
matter by whom, the first duty of all 
Italians would be to defend their coun- 
try’s soil. And he had added: 

“It is deplorable that the revolu- 
tionary spirit should have died down in 
many Communists who expect a Com- 
munist society to be imposed upon Italy 
from abroad. Russia must be regarded 
with sympathy by all true Marxists but 
it must be considered a nation like anv 
other.” 

This statement is characteristic of the 
way the Communist reformers of our 
day, from Tito on down the line, feel 
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about Communist doctrine, Kussia and 
their respective countries. None of them, 
so far, has abandoned the basic prin- 
ciples of marxism-leninism (although 
Tito, for one, has adopted in practice 
an opportunistic and accommodating 
policy); on the contrary, one and alli 
they proclaim 


themselves the “true 


Marxists,” the strict followers of a 
creed adulterated and abused by Mus- 


covite power politics. 
Away from Moscow 


They all resent the intrusion of Rus- 
sian agents into their national affairs 
and they place interests of their own 
country ahead of the “fatherland of all 
proletarians,” Russia. They are, in a 
word, national Communists. Yet at the 
same time they still regard the Soviet 
Union “with sympathy”—just as the 
heretic excommunicated by his church 
usually remains attached to it at the 
bottom of his heart. 

The Italian schism may be regarded 
as the first major break in Cominform 
unity, outside of Yugoslavia. While the 
heretics of 1949 were by and large 
small fry and their movements failed 
to gain momentum, Cucchi and Mag- 
nani were figures of unquestioned na- 
tional prominence. Their defection led 
to mass resignations from the party 
throughout Italy and especially in their 
home province of Reggio Emilia. These 
events aroused world-wide interest and 
for the first time focussed attention on 
the potentialities of Titoism as an in- 
ternational force. 

No sooner had the excitement over 
the Cucchi-Magnani affair begun to die 
down, than new headaches for the Com- 
inform arose in Germany and France. 

First the many West German Com- 
maunists who had been left politically 


homeless by the series of party purges 


from 1949 on got together in a na- 
tional communist organization called 
Arbeiterpartei” (Inde- 
Wor kers” 
group was founded at a meeting held on 
March 25-27, 1951, in the 
city of Worms—where in 1521 Luther 
had made his historic plea before the 


“Unabhaengige 
pendent Party). The new 


Rhenish 


Reichstag. The deep symbolism under- 
lying the selection of this Protestant 
shrine as a meeting place was repeat- 
edly underlined by quotation of Luther’s 
famous words: “Hier steh’ ich, ich kan 
nicht anders.” (Here I Stand, I Cannot 
Do Otherwise). One of the delegates to 
the meeting, it is true. preferred to turn 
the sentence around: “Here We Stand 
—We Can Also Do Otherwise” (Hier 
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stehen wir, wir koennen doch anders), 
meaning otherwise than what the Krem- 
lin is doing. 

The Worms rally was attended by 
some 250 delegates, representing an 
estimated 50,000 dissident Communists 
(the extent of Titoist influence in the 
Communist Party of Western Germany 
can be gauged by the fact that eight 
of the eleven state chairmen in the 
Federal Republic have been removed 
from 


their posts in the past few 


months). Among those attending were 
the above-named Georg Fischer—who 
was elected chairman of the new party 

and Joseph Schappe. From Yugo- 
slavia, where he had found refuge in 
1949, came Wolfgang Leonhard, promi- 
nent former member of the East German 
Communist Party or SED, and a bril- 
liant theorist of marxism. 

The resolution adopted by the meet- 
ing squarely placed German national 
interests ahead of those of Russia and 
the Cominform. It called for the return 
of the Polish-annexed former German 
provinces east of the Oder and Neisse 
“by peaceful means,” demanded the 
release of political prisoners in the 
eastern zone and advocated a_ social 
program based on the nationalization 
of key 


agrarian reform. 


industries and a _ sweeping 


Today’s Huguenots 


Close on the heels of the Worms rally, 
a dissident movement began to develop 
Party. It 
originated in the coal-mining region of 


in the French Communist 


northeastern France, traditionally a 
Red stronghold. In the last days of 
April. a miners’ meeting at Lourches, 
near Valenciennes, heard Charles Le- 
moine, 53-year-old ex-party official, de- 
velop the program for an “Independent 
French Communist Party.” At the same 
time the Communist mayor of Hérin 
(Lille), Pesin, issued a statement simi- 
larly outlining aims of the new group. 

“The French Communist Party,” de- 
clared M. Pesin, “which only yesterday 
was our fondest hope, has been un- 
conditionally surrendered to Moscow by 
a despotic bureaucracy. .. . Our move- 
ment aims to rebuild a true Interna- 
tional in the spirit and tradition of 
Marx and Engels.” In Thorez’ own Dé- 
partement du Nord. the Independents 
organized a regional federation. 

The movement soon spread to other 
parts of France and is still growing 
despite attempts by the orthodox lead- 
ership to suppress it through terror and 
violence. On May 11, the leader of the 


group in Paris, 47-year-old Darius Le 
Corre, a war veteran and former Dep- 
uty, was set upon and pummelled by 
party stalwarts who invaded and nearly 
wrecked his office. A few days later 
in Nancy, the leader of the Independ- 
ents in the department of Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, Jacques Selignac, was simi- 
larly assailed in his lawyer’s study. 
According to latest reports, the French 
Titoists plan to present some candidates 
at the forthcoming general elections. 
Sven Linderoth, long-time leader of 
the Swedish Communists, resigned at 
convention held in March 
What really 


ailed Linderoth was made amply clear 


the party 
“for reasons of health.” 


by his successor, Hilding Hagberg, who 
denounced the “deplorable infiltration 
of our party by Titoists and other 
enemies.” Figures presented at the con- 
vention showed a drop in membership 
of 14,000 in the last year. 

In Finland, George Leino, former 
Communist Minister of Interior and ex- 
son-in-law of the notorious Comintern 
leader Otto 


from the list of party candidates for 


Kuusinen, was dropped 

the parliamentary elections; he was 

charged with “Titoist tendencies.” 
The Austrian 


communist journal 


“Weg und*Ziel,” in an article published 
early in April, announced the “unmask- 
ing” of Titoist factions in Graz and in 


Bruck, 


borders on Yugoslavia. 


another town of Styria, which 


About the same time the formation 
of a Swiss Titoist group was reported 
by a Basel newspaper. 

At the present time no organized 
links exist yet among the various “her- 
etic” groups of Europe. Among the dis- 
sidents Tito alone is in power while the 
other groups form splintered minorities 
and it is too early to assess the strength 
and future of these movements. 

One thing, however, is already evi- 
dent. The formerly unitarian front of 
world communism is being dented on a 
surprising number of points. And it is 
quite possible that this phenomenon is 
rooted in a hereditary trait of the 
Western man who traditionally shies 
away from the absolute, subjects it to 
searching questions and ultimately at- 
tempts to fit his experience of the 
world into an intimate and reasoned 
order which he is able to comprehend 
and master. 

If this be so, Marxism may approach 
its major crisis where the purely eco- 
nomic interpretation of history will 
come up against an unforseen obstacle: 
the inscrutable spiritual coercions that 
seem to be inherent in man. 











More important than the most glamorous Mata Hari 


in gathering vital intelligence is the quiet man 


behind the desk studying the 


endless schedules of the railroads of the world 


By KAROL N. GESS 
Analyst, Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search, Columbia University 


NTELLIGENCE operations possess a 
I glamor which rouses visions of se- 
cret information passed surreptitiously 
during midnight rendevous. Whatever 
truth such visions have, a major part of 
intelligence activity is, in fact, per- 
formed by men whose only rendevous is 
with a desk, in the comfort of a gov- 
ernment building, on which is collected 
a mass of information available to any- 
one. However when this material has 
been sifted, pieced together, correlated 
and evaluated, facts apparently quite 
devoid of interest suddenly acquire 
startling significance every bit as ex- 
citing as those gathered by less seden- 
tary agents. 

Your credulity might be strained, for 
example, were you told that valuable 


a 
"it 


knowledge may be and is being gar- 
nered from a study of the presence and 
routing of international railroads in 
Europe and Asia. Timetables are a 
major asset in the hands of every in- 
telligence service. This prosaic source 
with its monotonous columns of agate- 
size figures provides penetrating anal- 
yses of international trends in these 
areas—military, economic and political 

which are of unqualified importance 
to American foreign policy. 

Sixty years ago this month Nicholas 
II, as Czarevich of All the Russians, 
drove the first spike of a projected 
Trans-Siberian railway at Vladivostok, 
center of Russian power on the Pa- 
cific Coast. This road, which is now 
carrying war material to Chinese armies 
in Korea, was the pet project of Count 
Serge de Witte, leader of Czarist im- 
perialism, as part of a system of rail 
lines “laid down with scientific accu- 
racy and strategic intent” to extend 
Russian influence into China and 
Persia. 

Soviet power in the Far East has 
been entirely dependent on the Trans- 
Siberian railway, for without it the Air 
Force and Armies stationed near Vladi- 
vostok would wither on the vine for lack 
of food, fuel and munitions. 

The Kremlin has struggled for twenty 
years to expand Siberian heavy indus- 
try to supply its Pacific bastion, but 
logistics—the movement of men and 
materials—remains a critical problem. 
To offset dependence on the Trans- 
Siberian, which runs close to the Man- 
churian border and is highly vulnerable 
to air or land attack, Russian slave labor 
has been sweating to complete a new 


strategic rail line from central Siberia 








to Komsomolsk. and to Sovetskava 


Gavan on the Pacific north of the 


original route which was reported 


completed September of last year, 
shortly after the invasion of Korea. 
That American strategists have been 
following these facts with major inter- 
est is an open indication of the mili- 
tary meaning of railroads. The fear 
that flooded Allied hearts betore World 
War I over the Berlin-to 
Baghdad railroad, part of the German 
Drang Nach Osten (Drive to the East). 


facet of 


proposed 


is another. But this obvious 


“railroad schedule” intelligence — is 
matched by the fascinating and more 
complex economic and political infor- 
mation which it provides. The intricate 
and fluctuating relationships between 
the countries of Europe. East and West. 
can nowhere be seen more vividly 


Railroad schedules 


veal Russia’s gastronomical difficulties 


for example, re 


in attempting to digest her huge, post- 
While 
Western 


Germany has virtually returned to pre- 


war bites of Eastern Europe 


international trafic through 


war level, Eastern Germany still re- 
mains outside the pale of Eastern Euro- 

traffic. A 
Berlin 


cars 


weekly train 


Stockholm; 


pean rail 


connects with 


through from Copenhagen to 


Prague travel via Berlin; and a train 
uniting Berlin and Warsaw ushered in 


last year’s Polish-German rapproche 


ment. The whole of business and of- 


ficial trafhe between Eastern Germany 


> 


peanne £m 


and Hungary, Rumania, and Eastern 
Czechoslovakia is carried by a single 
car linking Berlin and Bucharest. To- 
gether with another car, which connects 
Kosice in 
Czechoslovakia, this is the sum total of 


Berlin with Prague and 


international trains serving Eastern 


Germany and the Russian sector of 
Berlin. 

More startling is the lack of civilian 
trains between Russia and the other 
countries of Eastern Europe. To judge 
by Soviet propaganda, millions of East- 
ern Europeans are champing at the bit 
to visit the happy Russian wonderland, 
and the enormous benefits of Russian 
trade should spur a heavy traffic of 
Instead, 


three daily trains enter Russia from the 


commercial emissaries. only 
whole of Eastern Europe. Since Rus- 
sian broad gauge replaces the narrower 
standard European gauge at the bor- 
der, none of these is a through train, 
unless the word is used in the Russian 
sense. “Through service” 4 la Moscow 
means a wait of six or more hours at 
the border station before the connecting 
train leaves. 

For those who have the patience of 
Job, one such service runs from Berlin 
to Brest, the Russian border station 
close to the Polish frontier where the 
interminable wait for the Moscow train 
Another 
Poland, through Warsaw to Brest, and 


begins. runs from Silesia in 


thence to Moscow. Rumania is served by 


the third and last train, which connects 


moncerp 
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for Moscow at Iasi, the terminal of the 
Russian broad gauge line. Apparently, 
Eastern Europeans do not find a Rus- 
sian trip particularly edifying, though 
this dearth of civilian travel is more 
than compensated by Red Army trains. 

If mighty Russia sternly denies her 
children of Eastern Europe a too-close 
acquaintanceship with their mother’s 
character, those children are isolated 
from one another with 


even greater 


stringency. Few, if any, local trains 
connect communities on opposite sides 
of international borders in this area. 
All traffic is routed over main lines and 
channeled into the few trains that run 
on them, presumably to maintain the 
centralized border 


tightest and most 


control. Social and economic _ inter- 


course between border communities. 
often linked by family and common in- 
dustrial or agricultural interests, is 
thus virtually prohibited. 

Whether or not Stalin fears the dis- 
ease of Titoism would spread by such 
contact, he is very evidently linking 
each country to Russia separately. A 
service between 


year ago through 


Prague and Moscow was _ introduced 
with much fanfare and official jubila- 
tion on both sides. Its significance lies 
in the fact that it gives Czechoslovakia 
a direct USSR, 
avoiding the considerably shorter route 
With a 
Budapest, the new service is ostensibly 
a token of 


connection with the 


via Poland. connection — to 


Russian friendship for 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 
Yugoslavia’s defection from the 
Cominforin short-circuited a major por- 
tion of Europe’s train schedules and 
sent government officials flying to re- 
route the principal rail lines—all of 
which are State-owned. All trains be- 
tween Hungary and Italy, which must 
cross Yugoslav 
pended in 1950 


territory, were sus- 
despite the fact that 
Trieste is the nearest seaport to Hun- 
gary. The last remaining train from 
Belgrade to Bucharest (the Cominform 
capital) was suspended a year 


ago. 
Several months ago a train between 
Hungary and Bulgaria was provided 
which takes 896 miles and 46 hours to 
by-pass Yugoslavia. as compared to 
the 477 miles and 24 hours required by 
the direct route via Belgrade. Though 
Yugoslavia is thus ostracized politically 


and economically by the Cominform 


Principal international railroad lines 
throughout the European Continent. 
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Diagram showing main routes and density of traffic between 
Western and Eastern Europe, and between points within 
Eastern Europe. Each line represents one car in interna- 
tional through-service. 

through car from point in Western Europe to 
destination in Eastern Europe. 
through car serving international traffic 
Eastern European countries, 


between 


\ 
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through service connecting points in Eastern Europe 
with the USSR 


countries, its Adriatic coast. a favorite 


seaside resort for Czech vacationers, is 


still visited by a single car from 
Prague, a pitiful remnant of an excel- 
lent service mitiated in 1945. 

The West. on the other hand, has 
revealed a noticeable alacrity in tak- 
back into the fold. 


Many new services will be introduced 


ing an ex-enemy 


this summer between Western Europe 
and Yugoslavia in order to facilitate 


business and tourist’ trafic. Among 


them will be a through train between 
Ostend, the Belgian 
channel port for British traffic. Also 


Belgrade and 


this summer, improved relations be- 
tween Greece and Yugoslavia will be 
reflected in the re-introduction, for the 
first time since 1939, of an Athens see- 
whic h 


All of 


which points up the extent to which 


tion on an international train 


travels the length of Yugoslavia. 


Yugoslavia disturbed the fabric of in- 
ternational politics in Europe 


While services from Western to East- 
ern Europe have been progressively re- 
duced in the past few years, it is still 
possible to penetrate the Lron Curtain 
by through train from Western Europe, 
principally via the fabulous Orient Ex- 
three sections 
(Arl- 
berg-Orient Express). and Paris-Istan- 


press. Composed of 


Paris-Warsaw, Paris-Bucharest 
bul (Simplon-Orient Express) —this 
train has been a source of mystery and 


intrigue since its inception after World 
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War I. Linking Greece, Turkey, Yugo- 
slavia and the whole of Eastern Eu- 
rope’s Soviet satellite States to Western 
Europe, it provided the locale for 
Hitchcock’s The Lady Vanishes and 
Agatha Christie’s Murder in the Calais 
Coach—a macabre tradition kept alive 
by incidents such as the mysterious 
death of Eugene Karpe, US Naval 
Attaché and friend of Robert Vogeler, 
who was pushed or fell from it near 
Salzburg last February. 
Unfortunately, the train has lost its 
romantic flavor. The cargo of spies. 
agents provocateurs and international 
courtesans has disappeared, leaving the 


tired old train, now devoid of its pre- 


war luxury, to carry wretched currency 
smugglers and word-weary diplomats. 
Such is the rift between East and West 
that in Communist Bulgaria the train 
is reduced to a few third class coaches, 
and even box cars, to haul peasants 
local distances. The one or two through 
cars between Paris and Bulgaria, Po- 
land and other Cominform countries 
are practically deserted. Dinner menus 
read like those of a UN bistro, for 
Eastern European countries chauvinis- 
tically take over meal preparation from 
the international Wagon Lits 
pany which operates the train—often 
with doubtful digestive results. 

Bad food, pocket-size napkins, and 


Com- 


similar deterioration as the train travels 
eastward imply that all is not well with 
Soviet 


mous time required to pass between 


satellite economy. The enor- 
East and West is equally good evidence 


of the political wound that slashes 
across Europe. In 1939 the trip from 
Paris to Warsaw. by way of Berlin. 


took just over twenty-seven hours; now, 


because of the long stops at borders 
for customs inspections, 42 and three- 
quarter hours are required. The run- 
ning time from Paris to Istanbul was 
recently cut from 109 to 80 hours, as 
compared to 56 hours in 1939. Modern 
tracks and faster engines can’t keep 
pace with the encroaching barriers of 
nationalism; in 1900 the Nord Express 
raced from Paris to St. Petersburg in 
47 hours, and its passengers were not 
required to carry visas! 


Snobism on Rails 


Though the Orient Express and other 
long-distance “name” trains originat- 
ing in Western Europe may be a bit 
shabby in the light of their former 
splendor, they have managed to make 
Eastern Europeans green with envy. 
Spurred by such sentiments the Com- 
instituted the “Baltic- 
Orient Express” from Sweden through 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria to Turkey. Busi- 
is fairly active between 


munists have 


ness_traflic 
Sweden and Eastern Europe, and _ be- 
tween the Polish ports and Czecho- 
slovakia, but passengers in through 
cars from Warsaw or Prague to Istan- 
bul are remarkable for their absence. 
The existence of such cars, however, 
bolsters the collective ego of the East- 
ern European countries concerned; hav- 
ing displaced Western influence, they 
too now have a direct rail link with 
Istanbul, the gateway to the Near East; 
they too are now connected by a “name” 
train with an imposing title. 

More than mere envy has controlled 
the routing of rail service since the last 
war. Routing of trains for political pur- 
poses became prevalent after the Nazi 
coup d'état in 1933, when trains run- 
Eastern 
Europe avoided German territory like 


ning between Western and 


the plague, and when Hitler strength- 
ened train services between Germany 
and the countries he wished to pene- 
trate politically and economically. 
Today, political considerations are 
paramount in train routing, and war 
damage to rail facilities have been re- 
paired in a significant manner. Aus- 
tria, officially a liberated and not an 
enemy country, was closely linked to 


France by several express trains be- 
tween Paris and Vienna soon after the 
war—for the Quai d’Orsay is anxious 
to create strong cultural and economic 
ties with that country. The Scandi- 
navian countries have also been the 
object of much ardent wooing in the 
cold war, and the number of invitations 
extended via new train services must 
have somewhat appalled them. For the 
first time in history, through trains were 
provided between Sweden on the one 
hand, and Belgium, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland and Eastern 
Europe on the other. Norway and Den- 
mark have also been provided with 
through cars to European capitals, East 
and West. While tourist traffic was an 
important factor in linking Scandinavia 
to Western Europe, commerce spurred 
rail services to Eastern Europe, reflect- 
ing a growing economic commmunion 
between the countries concerned. In 
either case, however, the volume of 
trafic had never before warranted the 
provision of through cars on_ these 
routes. 

Train schedules are excellent weather 
vanes. In the economically dismal win- 
ter of 1949-50 a bare minimum of rail- 
road services connected English Chan- 
nel ports (serving British traffic) with 
the principal European capitals, while 
only a few services to tourist resorts in 
Switzerland were run on special an- 
nouncement. This summer, services 
from the Channel ports will surpass 
those offered before the war. A similar 
development has occurred with regard 
to trains from Scandinavia to Western 
Europe. Last summer, services on these 
routes were virtually doubled compared 
to the year before. indicating the im- 
proved economic position of Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark. Further in- 
creases are scheduled this summer. 


The American whose taxes support 


European economic recovery will relish 


this evidence. Two years ago “railroad 
schedule” intelligence revealed an un- 
surpassably snarled and wasteful tangle 
of European currencies, which allowed 
an American to enjoy an extended tour 
of the continent, in the crack interna- 
tional trains that formed the subject 
matter for this piece, for almost noth- 
ing. US travellers nimble enough to 
nip from the train at border stops to 
change their currency, could ride 3,500 
kilometers in coaches, 
passing through Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Austria, Switzerland, and a good 


second class 


part of France, all for the fare on a 


New York subwav —-ene thin dime. 








One Year in Korea: 


A UN Balance Sheet 


1950 

June 25.—North Korea attacks; Security Council finds North Korean breach of 
peace, urges all members to help UN restore peace. 

June 27.—Council recommends aid to Republic of Korea to repel attack. 

July 7.—Council sets up Unified Command under United States. 

July 14.—Secretary-General Trygve Lie asks fifty-three nations for ground force and 
combat aid. 

August 1.—Soviet Union returns to Security Council. 

September 6.—Soviet veto blocks Council resolution against aid for North Korea. 

October 7——General Assembly recommends steps to insure stability throughout 
Korea, sets up new UN Commission for Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea. 

November 6.—Security Council hears MacArthur report of Chinese Communist entry. 

November 30.—Soviet vetoes block Council resolution calling on Chinese Com- 
munists to call off their forces. 

December 1.—Assembly sets up UN Korean Reconstruction Agency. 

December 5.—Thirteen Asian-Arab nations appeal for Red halt at 38th parallel. 

December 14.—Assembly sets up cease-fire group. 


1951 

January 3.—Cease-fire group reports Chinese Red turndowns. 

January 13.—Assembly political committee approves cease-fire group principles for 
truce and later Far Eastern conference. 

January 17.—Chinese Communists propose Far Eastern conference meet first. 
February 1.—Assembly finds Chinese Communists in aggression, and sets up new 
committee on additional measures against them; also one on good offices. 
April 11,—General MacArthur removed as UN commander by President Truman, 

and General Ridgway installed. 
May 3.—South Korea files genocide complaint against North Korea, with possible 
Chinese Communist and Soviet complicity, for Economic and Social Council. 
May 18.—General Assembly recommends strategic materials embargo against North 
Korean and Chinese Communists. 


By PETER KIHSS 


UN Correspondent, 
New York Herald-Tribune 


O* BALANCE, should the United Na- 
tions have intervened in Korea? 
One year after, the question still almost 
answers itself. The UN and the free 


world—and the Koreans—would have 
suffered bitterly if there had been no 
UN resistance to aggression in Korea. 

For then the UN would in fact have 
faded away, as the League of Nations 
tragically did before it. The free world 
would have disintegrated in appease- 
ment and terror. The Koreans would 
have become one more people passing 
under the grinding grasp and lethal 
terror of the new Soviet imperialism. 

It is sometimes necessary to fight for 
peace. 

Yet the UN—which means the gov- 
ernments that make up its membership 
—has failed thus far to profit by some 
of the most elementary lessons which 
it should have learned from Korea. 

One of the simplest, for instance, was 
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the value of having UN testimony at 
once on the origins of the conflict. UN 
observers on the seven-nation UN Com- 
mission on Korea at once reported it 
had been the North Korean Reds who 
poured aggressively across the 38th 
parallel, abandoning the ways of poli- 
tics for the means of military adventure. 
So the moral basis for UN action 
was at once set forth, for all nations 
that would believe free evidence. And 
such observation—perhaps now with 
even deterrent value—might yet be in- 
voked in many another area where in- 
ternational conflict may yet break out. 
There may yet be a day when Chinese 
Communist “volunteers” pour into Indo- 
China to aid Red insurgents there. 
There may yet be a day when Comin- 
form sympathizers launch a so-called 
Free Yugoslav revolt against Marshal 


Germans pour into West Germany, but 
claim it was West Germans who pre- 
cipitated fighting. There may yet be a 
or Russians—decide 
they must protect lives and property in 


day when Britons 


oil-troubled Iran. 

There are UN observers now in 
Greece and Palestine and Kashmir, 
watching against just such possible out- 
bursts. The UN did learn, from the 
Korean struggle, to set up a Peace Ob- 
servation Commission. 

But the Peace Observation Commis- 
sion must be invited by a government, 
or have a government consent to a pro- 
posal by the Security Council, General 
Assembly or Little Assembly, before its 
observers can go out to provide the ele- 
mentary intelligence on which UN ac- 
tions must be based. 

Some day. such neglect may be costly. 

And it is but one lesson of Korea. 


Since that 4 a.m. attack June 25, 
1950, some 1,250,000 men have been 
killed or wounded or captured in battle 
—some 80 per cent of them from the 
Communist forces. J. Donald Kingsley, 
UN Korean reconstruction agent gen- 
eral, has estimated civilian dead may be 
as many as 2,000,000. He has reckoned 
the refugees as many as 3.000.000, and 
noted estimates of physical damage as 
high as $8,000.000,000. The free world’s 
arms bills have doubled and tripled 
$60.000.000.000 for the United States 
alone for the year beginning July L 

Fifty-five UN member nations—all 
but the five Soviet bloc states—have 
come to back the UN cause in Korea. 
Even Communist Yugoslavia came 
along, after first abstaining on the Se- 
curity Council's fateful initial June 25 
resolution and voting no on the UN’s 





Tito’s regime. with Red “volunteers” fil- 

tering from across the Bulgarian. Ru- 

manian and Hungarian frontiers. 
There may vet be a day when East 


Gains 


1. The UN had shown it could recognize a common dan- 
ger, and identifying a problem is the first essential for a 
solution. The UN system of international observers had left 
no doubt in the minds of non-Communist nations that it was 
the North Korean Communists who launched the military 
aggression. 

2. The UN had shown it could unite many nations against 
aggression, the first time an international collective security 
organization had ever gone into military action. 

3. The aggression had been contained, and driven back 
behind the 38th parallel frontier, as the twelvemonth ended. 
and some 20.000.000 South Koreans had thus far been saved 
from falling into Communist hands. 

4. The UN’s continued struggle. even after the Chinese 
Communist entry, had drained off the resources of the Peking 


at least for the time—Chinese 


regime. and had blocked off 
Communist thoughts of expansion into Indo-China and 
Malaya, Thailand and Burma, the Philippines and Japan. 
perhaps some day even Indonesia and India. 

5. The UN members’ readiness to fight had found Soviet 
imperialism for at least a year failing to press the button 
for military adventures elsewhere. despite temptations to 
loose sympathizers’ forces in such areas as Yugoslavia and 
Germany. 

6. The United Nations had recaptured the world’s imagi- 
nation, and won new faith for its efforts and a new start 
after far too many disappointments and detours during the 
past vears. 

7. The UN’s potential had been underscored by the Soviet 
Union in its return to UN organs after a six-month boycott 
without having received the price of a seat for Communist 


China. 
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which has not been fully learned. June 27 
A vear is a time for taking stock 


The Korean account is a grim one. 


27 appeal for arms assistance. 
Even Indonesia. which joined the UN 


ranks later and sought a middle road 


8. The UN’s forum had exposed to the whole world the 
emptiness of Soviet counter-charges about American aggres- 
sion—and the unwillingness of the Soviet Union to call off 
its fighting associates. 

9. The UN’s breadth of resources had been demonstrated 
when it improvised programs like a recommendation for mili- 
tary action, instead of the originally-planned orders by the 
Security Council. and a special Unified Command even despite 
lack of plans from the long-deadlocked Military Staff Com- 
mittee. 

10. The UN had reformed its own structure through the 
Acheson Plan, enacted by the General Assembly by fifty-two 
votes to five. Under this. the Assembly can convene in twenty- 
four hours to act in case of Security Council deadlock. The 
Peace Observation Commission was set up, with even the 
Soviet Union joining. An appeal went out to nations to pre- 
pare armed forces for UN call. A Collective Measures Com- 
mittee was launched to study United Nations resources 
gression. 


11. The UN had embarked on its first economic sane- 


against ag 


tions. and learned the problems that go with such programs 
as well as with military cooperation of many nations. 

12. The unmasked military threat of Soviet Communism 
had spurred rearmament throughout the Western World, gain- 
ing both in time and determination. 

13. Cracks may well have started throughout the Comin- 
form world, as the peoples might ponder the difference be- 
tween the peace protestations of their leaders and the blood- 
shed of their policies. 

14. And not least, the UN had lived up to its promise to 
a small people—the new Republic of Korea—to help in time 
of trouble. 

















whenever possible, finally vowed to re- 
spect an arms embargo against the fight- 
ing Reds. Of the whole. forty-two have 
put in $225,000,000 in gifts and pledges 
for Korean rehabilitation, in addition 
to $85,000,000 contributed by the United 
States through the Unified Command. 

By the end of the first twelve-month, 
sixteen UN member nations had fight- 
ing forces in the field. The United 
States had sent 250.000 ground. air and 
naval personnel. Great Britain had 
sent 22.000 including a carrier task 
force. Australia. Belgium, Canada, Co- 
lombia. Ethiopia. France. Greece, Lux- 
embourg. the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land. the Philippines. Thailand. Turkey 
and the Union of South Africa had sent 
20.000 more. India. Norway and Sweden 
had hospital units in action, with an- 
other to come from non-member Italy. 
Denmark sent a hospital ship. 

What were the gains? 


And what were the liabilities? 


Liabilities 


1. The UN proved unable to end the aggression quickly, 
and to this extent suffered a setback in the minds of other 
prospective victims of aggression, notably in Asia and the 
Middle East. 

2. The UN found itself unable in that period to clear the 
invaders from all Korea, a hope at least implicit in the As- 
sembly’s October 7 resolution to seek “stability throughout 
Korea.” 

3. The warfare had left Korea devastated, as aggressors 
have always warned might happen to victims, and techniques 
of genocide were reputedly exterminating many of Korea’s 
intellectual and religious leaders. 

4. The struggle had brought in and tied down some 
300.000 of the free world’s best fighting forces, in an area 
which might be strategically remote in case of World War 
III. It had bled them heavily. 

5. The unity turned out to have weaknesses when a big 
power entered the aggression, and the disintegration in the 
face of Red China’s advent wrought moral damage to the 
UN which later recovery could only partially overcome. 

6. The UN failed to work out any war council for ade- 
quate political leadership on Korea, and left altogether too 
much burden on the United States—which it was then too 
prone to criticize. The Americans set up an informal group 
in Washington of the powers with fighting forces in Korea. 
But at UN headquarters diplomats apparently preferred to 
leave issues such as crossing the 38th parallel to events 
and second-guessing. 

7. The UN erred politically when it declined to call North 
Korea to the Security Council debates from the start, where 
the Reds might have been available to talk settlement when 
decent opportunity might open. 


SOLDIERS AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


General J. Lawton Collins 

Chief of Staff, US Army 

May, 25, 1951 

“I happen to believe in collective security and I happen 
to believe in the efforts of the United Nations to stop 
war. I have seen too much of these wars and I think we 
ought to do everything in our power, that is within 
reason, to support the efforts of the United Nations. 
If we don’t back up the United Nations, then we defi- 
nitely, in my opinion, lose one of the agencies that we 
have so far been able to create. At least it is in the 
right direction. It may not be effective but until it is 
proved completely ineffective, | think we ought to do 


everything in our power to make it work.” 


Lieutenant General Matthew B. Ridgway 
Commanding General, US Army in the Far East. 
April 21, 1949 


“The United Nations covers the whole field of human 
relations—even with all its imperfections, it is our best 


hope for resolving international conflicts.” 


8. The UN failed to muster a thoroughgoing breadth of 
military response for the Korean effort, even though many 
countries could plead other military obligations and poverty. 

9. The UN failed to exploit the possibilities of dissension 
among the enemy by spreading trouble for the Chinese Com- 
munist regime at home during its aggression abroad—for in- 
stance, by encouraging mainland sabotage and guerrillas. 

10. The UN failed to learn the lessons of posting observers 
in other trouble areas for their informational and deterrent 
value—and perhaps even for roles of conciliation. 

11. The UN failed, at least in the first twelvemonth, to 
rally regular forces for other emergencies. Although the 
Collective Measures Committee started work on this prob- 
lem, only Canada and the Philippines had recruited special 
units for UN service, while Sweden’s chief of staff had made 
a limited recommendation in that field. The idea of a UN 
legion of volunteers appeared failing to catch the imagina- 
tion of governments. 

12. The UN had omitted to repair workings of the Security 
Council. although Soviet Delegate Yakov A. Malik in August, 
1950. had shown how the presidency could be turned into 
a road block—and U. S. Ambassador Gross had then sug 
gested new rules. e.g., to provide for elective presidents. 

13. As vital as anything else. one main principle appeared 
still being forgotten—that a people must first help itself. 
The UN was still striving hard to win the war primarily from 
outside, even while South Koreans sought arms to defend 
and hold their own country. 


The record was far from perfect. But the UN 
—and the world—still had a chance to learn. 
That chance was, in all its martyrdom, the gift of 
Korea. 
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GLINTS 


from a glass 


His Eye is on the Sparrow 


Lake Success had a unique feature 
which the new Headquarters on the 
East River is unable to duplicate: the 
sparrows of the neighborhood shared 
offices with the members of the Secre- 
tariat. They sneaked in through win- 
dows, or through holes they bored in 
the walls; they nested between the ven- 
tilation pipes, laid eggs. begot young. 
and multiplied under the protection of 
international law and order. Since 
most office partitions had no ceilings. 
they flew freely from the Trusteeship 
Division to Human Rights. from Pur- 
chase and Supply to Engineering: and 
if somebody had had a little enterpris- 
ing imagination they could have been 
trained as carrier replacing 


pigeons. 
the antiquated system of messenger 
boys 

It must be said that sometimes these 
sparrows did not respect the elementary 
rules of good behavior. They dropped 
unsolicited messages on documents, and 
maps often showed islands that had not 
been there the day before. But they 
were so much a part of the Secretariat. 
that the UN Radio recorded their chir- 
rupings in the offices. and broadcast 
them in 27 languages all over the world. 

Now that the Secretariat has left 
Lake Success. the sparrows have said 
goodbye to their international friends 
They will be taken over by the Sperry 
Gyroscope factory-workers. They are in 
the army now 

The Secretariat members will have to 
collect new pets. But the fauna on the 
East River are somewhat different. The 
sparrows will be replaced. I'm sorry 
to say, by seagulls; and in the topmost 
offices, if a bird flies in through the 


window, it might easily be an eagle. 
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Economics 


The function of the section, “Pur- 
chase and Supply” is to purchase and 
supply everything that the Secretariat 
needs in order to function properly. At 
least, that is the theory. The practice 
is that when a staff member puts in a 
request for a certain article, Purchase 
and Supply goes to work to convince 
him that he does not really need it. 

“Look here.” said a bitter member 
of the Secretariat, to the purchasing of- 
ficer. “you occupy office space. get a 
salary. use up paper. telephone, elec- 
tricity, man-hours—altogether it must 
cost you at least $2.50 to refuse me a 
fifty-cent purchase!” 

“That may well be.” replied the pur- 
chasing officer. “But think what a profit 
we make when we refuse you a fifty 


dollar purchase!” 


Die-Hards 


Nobel Prize winner Ralph Bunche. 
in an interview recorded for the UN 
Radio, told of certain people who, in 
the face of all evidence that the United 
Nations has won political victories 
and stopped wars, still refuse to  be- 
lieve in the efficiency of the institution 
To illustrate his point he related the 
following anecdote: 

4 bus-driver. obviously a son of the 
South. while driving tourists around 
the battlefield of Gettysburg. explained 
to his passengers the history of the 
place. 

“Here.” 


inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 


he said, “the Confederates 


forces of the Union. At that corner 
there. at the edge of the little forest. 
the heroic soldiers of Jefferson Davis 
massacred the mercenaries of the 
Yankees. And over there the South 


house 


won the decisive victory over the 
North.” 

“Hey, bud!” exclaimed a tourist. 
“Didn’t the North ever win a victory 
around here?” 

“As long as I’m driving this bus,” 
replied the driver, “the Yankees will 
never win a battle at Gettysburg.” 


Hot Mikado 


The entire Secretariat is effervesc- 
ing these days with the question: who 
will go to Paris for the General As- 
sembly, and who will stay at home. 
Every Division has its list of candidates. 
but this list is under constant revision: 
and the jitters among the personnel is 
mounting. 

Mr. Byron Price, who is the final au- 
thority in the matter. is beginning to 
assume the character in the minds of 
a lot of people. of the Lord High Ex- 
ecutioner in the Mikado, singing, “I’ve 
got a little list. I’ve got a little list, and 
they'll none of them be missed!” 











FIRST IN A SERIES OF UN CLOSE-UPS 


a the UN Headquarters at 
the Information Desk, a visitor 
will probably hear somebody shouting 
“Garcia-Palacios! 


on the telephone, 


Garcia-Palacios!” And ascending the 
elevator, the walls from all floors are 
very likely to resound and echo with 
“Garcia-Palacios!” Norman Corwin 
once wrote a little radio sketch for the 
DPI Christmas party in which a timid 
feminine voice was heard to pipe, “Af- 
ter all, what is a Garcia-Palacios? Is it 
an island, a mountain range, an exotic 
bird?” 

We feel that the nearest definition of 
a Garcia-Palacios is that it is an island. 

Carlos Garcia-Palacios is the Deputy 
Director of the UN Radio. He is also 
an explorer, writer, television pioneer. 
daredevil aviator, politician, fisherman, 
diplomat, gastronome, lady-killer, taxi- 
dermist, and aesthete. Keeping in mind 
that he is shaped quite round, we re- 
peat: a Garcia-Palacios is an island, 
as Donne says, entire in himself. 

A Chilean educated in Paris, and 
chiseled in the international milieu of 
Geneva, he entered the International 
Labor Organization in 1920, switched 
to the League of Nations in 1927, and 
ended up in the UN in 1946. He looks 
like a large baby, with wide-open brown 
eyes, at once astonished and inquisitive. 
He is 


smooth as velvet, and unseizable as a 


sensitive as a seismograph. 
piece of soap in a bathtub. 

He is the perfect political adviser 
and public relations man. When Albert 
Thomas, Harold Butler, or Sir Eric 
Drummond went on a mission to Latin 
America, it was natural that they took 
Garcia-Palacios with them as their ad- 
viser. He helped to resettle the Russian 
World 


He was Secretary-General of a 


and Armenian 
War I. 


League of Nations Mission sent to the 


refugees after 


Amazon to settle a dispute between 
Colombia and Peru. He went to Spain 
during the Civil War to evacuate non- 
Spanish combatants. He worked for 
UNRRA, was High Commissioner of 
the UN at the International Exhibition 
in Haiti in 1950, and was Director of 
Information at the ECOSOC Conference 
in Santiago in 1951. So you see that 
one may rightly ask the 
“What is a Garcia-Palacios?” 

The private apartment of such a 
well-traveled missionary of course looks 


question, 


People 


Under Glass 


like an ethnographical museum. The 
walls are covered with poisoned arrows 
from Kurdistan, 
opium pipes from Chinatown, paper 


from Africa, sabres 


trumpets from Maxim's in Paris, and 
a number of shrunken heads. Mr. 
Garcia-Palacios says that these last are 
from the Amazon. He may be telling 
the truth; but some people think they 
recognize former girl friends of Garcia- 
Palacios, who dined with him and have 
never been seen or heard from since. 


Socialminded Citzen 


During his days at the League of 
Nations, Carlos Garcia-Palacios was a 
member of the Fifth Commission in 
charge of Social Affairs. One day a 
knock sounded at the door of his office, 
and a stranger entered dressed in morn- 
ing coat, striped trousers, white spats. 
and patent leather shoes. In his gloved 
black 


chastely against his heart. 


Homburg 
He had the 
European 


thand he held a 
appearance of a Central 
Ambassador. 

“Are vou Mr. 
asked the stranger. 
What can I do for you?” 
“You are a member of the Fifth 


Garcia-Palacios?” 


“Yes, sir. 


Commission.” 
“That is correct, sir.” 
“That is the Commission which is 
convention to 


preparing a suppress 

white slavery ? 
“Exactly.” 
“Then may I be perfectly frank with 


you, Mr. Garcia-Palacios? I am ex- 


Carlos Garcia-Palacios 
Island Unto Himself 


ceedingly interested in the work of 
your Commission. To be precise, I am 
the owner of a maison close, in Annecy, 
just across the border in France. If I 
may trouble you with my _ personal 
affairs, my lease expires next month, 
and the landlord wants me to sign a 
Now, you will understand I 
I try 
to defend my interests as best I can. 


new one. 
wouldn't like to take any risk. 


Therefore, would you kindly inform me 
how far your Commission has advanced 
in preparing the convention against 
white slavery?” 

flabber- 
gasted at first. but he soon pulled him- 


Mr. Garcia-Palacios was 


self together and did what any good 
international civil servant must do: he 
gave the man five pounds 

of mimeographed docu- 
ments, and recommended 
that he take them home 
and study them. 

The venerable owner of 
the maison close was 
touched by such courtesy 
and could hardly find 
words to express his grat- 
itude. 

“This is awfully kind 
of you, sir. Mille mercis! 
And if you ever pass 
through Annecy, 
visit Le 
You will 
if it 
home!’ 


please 
Panier Fleuri. 
be treated as | 
were your own 


’ 


Betty Stonss 
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Fazzini—-Detail of a bronze statuette 


In Italy the defeat of Fascism is being 
followed by a magnificent flowering of 
creative energy in all fields of art. 
Here is a gallery of the new artists 


and an appreciation of their achievements 


By NATALIA DANESI MURRAY 


UNW Rome Correspondent 


cutroso—Sleeping Fisherman 


PIZZINATO 


Return from the Field 














:. the fall of 1946 in Italy, in the 
midst of a feverish rebirth from the 
chaotic years of war and defeat. a group 
of young painters burst forth, full of 
enthusiasm and faith. They felt a ter- 
rific urge to liberate themselves from 
the isolation to which fascism had rele- 
gated all artistic activities in Italy. 
They wanted to become once more part 
of the general scene. The desire to extri- 
cate themselves from the tentacles of a 
nationalistic form of art which fascism 
had constricted into an outmoded Ital- 
ian style, was common to all. At the 
same time they were bound together by 
the desire to defend the spiritual values 
of modern art in a new climate of so- 
cial hope, in a reformed society. This 
group became known as // Fronte, The 
Front. 

Today that Front is no more. Many 
of the hopes of those early days have 
collapsed. 

But undoubtedly much of the her- 
alded and talked-about new Italian 
renaissance of these last years must be 
laid to the efforts of that first group of 
young Italian painters. 


Renaissance 


The first painters of the Front were 
Birolli, Morlotti, Vedova, Santomaso 
and Viani. Later they were joined by 
the painters Afro, Guttuso, Pizzinato, 
Cassinari and Moreni. Together this 
group represents the vanguard of mod- 
ern Italian painting. With singularly 
individualistic and 
trends they have integrated their com- 
mon experiences in cubism, futurism, 
abstractism and surrealism into vari- 


physiognomies 


ous personal expressions and have given 
stimulus to the general rebirth of Ital- 
jan art. 

While throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury the French school of modern paint- 
ing brightened the skies of Europe in a 
phantasmagoric display of impression- 
istic fireworks radiating from the dingy 
studios of the Latin Quarter of Paris, 
Italian painters lagged behind in a pro- 
vincial kind of romantic, local and 
rather mediocre art. Only in 1909 and 
again in 1916 did they make a reap- 


pearance on the international scene 
with the important contribution of, first, 
the futurists and then the metaphysi- 
cists, to the new trend of modern art. 

The artists who gave this new impetus 
to twentieth century Italian art were 
the futurists Boccioni, Carra, Severini 
and Balla, and the metaphysicists De 
Chirico and Morandi. But with the ad- 
vent of fascism these painters were 
trapped. They were caught in the rhet- 
oric of a bourgeois nationalism which 
hammered so insistently on the return 
to tradition, a theme so dear to the fas- 
cists, as to transform the classic ideal 
eagles into so many sickly chickens. In 
such a climate these painters found 
themselves at a dead-end. Except for 
Boccioni— and he died young — they 
ceased to think of painting on a uni- 
versal level. 

Today Carrd, once the master of fu- 
turism, paints in the manner of the ro- 
mantic 1800’s. Severini, who went to 
Paris, fell under the influence of French 
cubism. Today his canvases are a mix- 
ture of cubism and abstractism. Balla’s 
career ended with futurism. He was 


never heard of again. De Chirico, after 
his great metaphysical period, has now 
jumped back three centuries to paint in 
the manner of a bad seventeenth cen- 
tury master. Morandi is the only one 
of the older generation of modern Ital- 
ian painters who has remained faithful 
to metaphysical painting. To Italians, 
metaphysical painting is non-natural- 
istic painting though it may—and in 
Morandi’s case it usually does—contain 
the use of natural objects, especially a 
series of odd-shaped bottles which he 
has made famous. Though Morandi is 
riot well-known abroad, his pictures 
hang in all the most important Italian 
collections. His pictures are so much in 
demand, and he paints so slowly, that 
he keeps a list of the names of collec- 
tors who want pictures pinned to the 
wall of his Bologna studio. When he fin- 
ishes a picture, no matter what its sub- 
ject, he crosses off the name at the top 
of the list, and that collector gets a 


Morandi picture, sight unseen. Morandi 
is a tall, slender, scholarly-looking eld- 
erly man and as an artist has exercised 
perhaps the greatest influence on the 
young Italian painters of today. This is 
principally because of his careful tech- 
nique. His solid moral attitude toward 
painting has furnished the springboard 
for many of the younger artists. 

While the older generation was strug- 
gling with tradition, there came into 
being during the fascist regime a move- 
ment toward a form of art both intelli- 
gent and free, a kind of dissenting 
movement from the general official aca- 
demic art. This frondist movement was, 
strangely enough, protected and encour- 
aged by the then fascist Minister of 
Education, Signor Bottai, who estab- 
lished a famous annual prize for the 
best painting without a theme. It was 
called the Premio Bergamo. This Ber- 
gamo Prize was created in antithesis to 
the famous fascist annual art prize, 
called the Cremona Prize. It was named 
after the birthplace of the mouth-piece 
of the fascist regime, Signor Farinacci, 
who instituted and awarded it for the 
best painting on a purely political 
theme. Not one good Italian painter 
ever took part in the Premio Cremona. 

It was during this fascist period that 
two groups of modern painters, who 
had already repudiated the academic 
naturalism of the Novecentist painters 
of the nineteenth century, emerged with 
a definite autonomous position. One 
group was headed by Scipione and 
Mafai. painters, close 
friends, originated the so-called Roman 


These two 


school. Scipione was restless and tor- 
mented while Mafai had a calm and 
sedate nature. Whereas Scipione, who 
died very young, painted under a liter- 
ary and sensuous impulsion, Mafai con- 
cerned himself with stylistic problems. 
Both painters exercised an enormous in- 
fluence on each other and on many art- 
ists of that period, though no one ever 
surpassed them. On the side of the Ro- 
man school, but solitary and independ- 
ent, holding fast to his position as a 
serious expressionist, stood Fausto Pir- 
andello, the son of the famous Italian 
dramatist Luigi Pirandello. 

The other group of dissidents was 
composed of five painters from Turin: 
Menzio, Chessa, Spazzapan, Paolucci 
and Carlo Levi. In the post-war period, 
Levi emerged as Italy’s most astonish- 
ing new writer with his best-seller, 
“Christ Stopped at Eboli.” 

These Piedmontese painters were 
more expressionistic than their Romap 
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MiRKO——Motive in White and Blue 


counterparts and definitely influenced 
by a romantic baroque. Though today 
these artists are considered among the 


Mafai and 


Pirandello who are at the top, they 


best in Italy, particularly 


reached their climax between 1930 and 
1935. Between 1935 and 


blew 


1937 a new 
breath of modernity across the 
Italian scene from France with the re- 
turn to Italy from Paris of the painters 
Severini, Campigli and De Pisis. The 
first two were well known abroad, the 
third was appreciated mostly in Italy 
for his Venetian landscapes 


While all 


already reached their maturity, the new 


artists had 


these older 
generation at home was still in forma- 
tion. They were struggling alone and 
isolated, with almost no contact with 
the outside world. They had to estab- 
with the 


lish imaginary connections 


French modern masters whose works 
they had never 
duction. No public 


vate Italian galleries possessed pictures 


seen except in repro- 


and very few pri- 


of the most famous French painters of 
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SANTOMASO—Marine Structure 


GENTILINI—Street Scene in Rome 





the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Almost no foreign artists ever held ex- 
hibitions of their works in Italy. Not 
until 1946 did these eager young Italian 
artists finally see original paintings by 
Picasso, Bracque. Juan Gris, etc., when 
a first small exhibition of their work 
was shown at the Modern Museum of 
Rome. Not 1950 at the Venice 


Biennale Art Exposition did they see a 


until 


complete cross section of the French 


Fauves. Only today are Italian art col- 
lectors beginning to buy Freneh mod- 
erns such as Bracque. Leger, Utrillo, 
etc. These young Italian artists had ma- 
tured isolated in the years of war, mili- 
tary service. occupation, clandestine- 
ness. They had matured through the hu- 
man experience of war, underground 


fighting and finally of freedom. For the 


first time they felt they were emerging 
from their isolation to say what they 
had to say in the language of all. 

Of this new crop of young painters 
the most active, vivacious and adventur- 
ous today have well defined trends. One 
group, that of Afro, Moreno, Morlotti 
and Vedova are in the forefront of ab- 
stract painting. This group is concerned 
with the world of thought and science. 
They paint under the stimulus of a lim- 
itless world. These painters who, with 
their Italian natures, have moved away 
from the zrotesqueries and cerebrations 
of today’s French abstractism, tend to 
ennoble their abstract concepts so that 
in line and in conception they are se- 
rene and humane. Italian painting, now 
as always, expresses itself as a benign 
and classic art, above good and evil. 


Politics Translated Into Art 

The other group are the leaders of a 
neo-realistic art. To this group belong 
Birolli and Pizzinato. These 
painters are concerned with social prob- 


Guttuso, 


lems and experiences. They paint under 
the stimulus of a social and _ political 
world. They are in search of reality 
rather than naturalism. They make no 
attempt to elude the use of recognizable 
objects, figures or heroic themes. What 
they make are often political conversa- 
tion pieces, full of brilliant dissonances 
of color and strong virile drawing. 

Of the the best 
known today are the painters Vespig- 


extremely young, 
nani, Muccini, Zigaina and Morelli. The 
first three belong to the realistic school, 
the fourth to the abstract. 

(side from these painters, there is an 
important group of humorous and satir- 
ical artists who are the critics of bour- 
geois society. The most representative 
are Maccari and Gentilini, with their 
colorful comments on everyday life on 
the streets or around the table at home. 

Extremely popular, though certainly 
not considered in the same class as the 
painters mentioned above, are the art- 
ists Pagliacci, Caffé and Music. Pagli- 
acci’s favored theme is the landscape 
and natives of Ethiopia where he was a 
war prisoner. Caffé oddly specializes in 
rather gay groups of priests at the 
beach and at their little chores inside 
the church. Music is partial to legend- 
ary little striped donkeys mounted by 
people with umbrellas. These men be- 
long to no group, no trend, no school, 
and at present are having a vogue with 
picture collectors, especially Americans. 





Italy enjoys first place in Europe to- 
day with an incredible group of sculp- 
tors of precise and authoritative person- 
alities. They are Marino Marini and 
Giacomo Manzi in Milan, Alberto Vi- 
ani in Venice and Mirko, Pericle Faz- 
zini and Pietro Consagra in Rome. 


Introducting A Master 


The man who stimulated these mod- 
ern Italian sculptors and who deserves 
a place of his own is Arturo Martini, 
who died in 1947. He was a master 
Italian sculptor whose works can be 
found in all Modern Museums, galleries 
and private collections in Italy. Martini 
was the first sculptor to react against 
that invading academism of 1900. He 
revolutionized Italian sculpture with 
works of such personal, original line 
he used the body and objects recogniz- 
ably but with completely modern inter- 
pretation—as to be instrumental in pro- 
foundly modifying the taste of all con- 
temporary Italian sculpture. 

Of the living sculptors the best 
known and most important of the mod- 
erns is Marino Marini, whose work is a 
felicitous blend of the modern spirit 
combined with extraordinary emotion 
to the ancient tradition. Marini is espe- 
cially celebrated for his horses and 
vacaliers. His twenty-eight bronzes and 
woodcuts were sold out at his first ex- 
hibition in New York in a one-man 
show at the Buchholz Gallery in 1950. 

Giacomo Manzi is called in Italy 
“sensibilista,” meaning ultra-sensitive. 
His sculptures in fact are delicate, mi- 
nute, detailed. His style is impression- 
istic with nostalgic souvenirs of Italian 
renaissance. He is best known for his 
little figures of seated cardinals and for 
his delicate portraits in wax. Manzi is 
famous in Italy but almost unknown 
abroad. 

Alberto Viani is a formalist abstract 
sculptor. He can be linked to Hans Arp. 

Mirko, too, is an abstract sculptor, 
but not of an abstractism which is cold 
and without soul. His abstractism is 
tinged with passionate grace, intelli- 
gence and expressionism. In fact, it 
was his expressionistic work that first 
brought him to notice as one of the 
most sensitive contemporary artists of 
Italy in 1936. Of the three sculptors 
living in Rome, he is the best known 
abroad and the first Italian to be shown 
in New York after the war. He won the 
contest for the gates to be erected at 
the Ardeatine Caves where 350 Italian 
hostages were shot or buried alive in 


1943 in reprisal for the killing by Ital- 
ian partisans of thirty German soldiers 
in Rome. Today the Ardeatine Caves 
are a national monument. 

Pericle Fazzini is a sculptor whose 
talents move on a more figurative and 
decorative plane. His forms have great 
unity and nobility of line. He is very 
much appreciated in Rome, where he 
enjoys a considerable vogue. 

The youngest of them all is a Sicilian, 
Consagra, a sculptor decisively abstract, 
still in formation but the most promis- 
ing of the youngest generation. An- 
other promising young talent, also Si- 
cilian, is Nino Franchina, son-in-law of 
the painter Severini, who also deals in 
large abstract forms. 


Creators Are Craftsmen 


Italian artists, from their ancient 
deeply-rooted tradition, are all artisans. 
Every painter and sculptor has had an 
artisan preparation, usually in the 
handling of artisan tool& when young. 
And equally, Italian artisans are usu- 
ally small artists—masons, marble cut- 
ters, tile makers, even bricklayers. In 
Italy there is a constant transference 
between the artist and the artisan which 
throughout the ages and today has pe- 
culiarly enriched Italian decorative arts. 

Almost all Italian artists we have 
named have lateral activities in the 
field of decorative arts—in ceramics or 
marble inlays, mosaics, jewel-making, 
silver- or gold-smithing, enameling, etc. 
Right after the war, almost on the heels 
of the Germans moving out and on the 
toes of the Americans pushing in, a re- 
markable communal functioning of 
such artists and artisans was set up in 
Rome in a dilapidated renaissance pal- 
ace at Villa Giulia by the architect 
Enrico Galassi of Ravenna. He assem- 
bled the cream of the artists living in 
Rome and commissioned them to design 
and in many cases to execute what be- 
came a most original, decorative, valu- 
able. modern array of objects, all de- 
serving places in museums. 

In the rooms of the Villa it was 
possible to admire sets of precious mar- 
ble cups ribboned with silver and bronze 
bands exquisitely worked by Mirko, or 
picturesque services of dinner plates 
with Sicilian animal life and Roman 
landscapes painted by Consagra and 
Tamburi. Tamburi in his paintings has 
long since made a charming genre of 
Roman landscapes. One could also find 
complicated marble-inlaid tables or en- 
tire multicolored marble floors admir- 
ably designed by the sculptor Mazza- 


curati; also tiles illustrating scenes 
from Tasso’s famous poem “Jerusalem 
Liberated,” skillfully executed by Afro, 
and silver frames studded with precious 
stones chiselled by Mirko, as well as 
ornate, baroque enamel frames contain- 
ing their own enamel pictures, molded 
and painted by Savinio, the brother of 
De Chirico; as well as ceramic buttons 
designed by De Chirico himself. He also 
designed embroidery motives of his 
famous horses for ladies’ silk night- 
gowns, and so on. Alas, as a result of 
this superb program, Signor Galassi 
went bankrupt. 

However, it is still possible to walk 
into a new bar, restaurant or café and 
find decorations on the walls by these 
artists. A fashionable Roman jeweler 
has made a specialty of modern artistic 
jewels, such as clips, bracelets, pins, 
rings, necklaces and boudoir boxes, de- 
signed by the foremost of these men. 

A certain number of important ar- 
tists have turned ceramists. The most 
famous among the younger generation 
is Leoncillo, whose neo-cubist and ab- 
stract ceramics have won him first place 
in this medium. Leoncillo is a sculptor 
and came out of the Roman school of 
the painters Scipione and Mafai. His 
great interest today is finding the bal- 
ance between volume and color. Leon- 
cillo molds abstract art productions as 
easily as he does a balustrade or a 
fire-place for your home. 

Italy is also particularly rich in fan- 
tasy ceramists who create amazing 
things out of china-figurines, flower 
bouquets, intaglio plates, boxes, bottles, 
groups of citizens—anything they hap- 
pen to think of and with a variety of in- 
vention and of spirited application such 
as has not been seen in Europe since 
the 16th century. 

The Italian function in this field is 
that of bringing to a mechanized civili- 
zation of mass production that individ- 
ualistic and typical Italian creative in- 
genuity, that modicum of individual 
anarchism which originates the unique 
piece without consideration for its func- 
tional virtues in modern life and thus 
delays standardization. 

The modern generation of Italian ar- 
tists, both painter and sculptor, reflects 
in general a search for spiritual values 
of abstract ideas in a_ materialistic 
world, with an undercurrent of human 
desperation even in their abstract or 
neo-realistic productions. The Italian 
artist’s philosophy is a philosophy of 
liberation, of liberation from the past 
with eyes questioning the future. 
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For his spectacular achievement in synthesizing 


cortisone, Dr. Lewis H. Sarett has been given 


the 1951 Leo Hendrik Baekeland Award of the 


American Chemical Society. Now a worldwide race 


is on to discover cheaper raw materials so that 


the hitherto prohibitive drug may bring relief 


to vast millions suffering from 


incurable maladies. 


By LAURA VITRAY 


I Lewis H. Sarett, the young 
\ chemist who gave the world cor- 
tisone, was sitting in his laboratory at 
Rahway, N. J. 


with a chuckle, about the pair of water- 
filled Martini shakers that stand on his 


But he was telling me, 


living room mantle at home, their glass 
surfaces just touching. In each dwells a 
Siamese fighting fish. one of the fiercest 
battlers to be found. 

“The curvature of the glass makes 
each look as big as Joe Louis to the 
other.” he said. But those bloodthirsty 
little fellows go at each other just the 
same. You ought to see the way they 
butt their heads against the glass, try- 
ing to get in there and tear off tails and 
fins. If you put them in the same tank. 
they'd rip each other to pieces!” 

Sarett says his wife, a mystery story 
writer, brought those fish into their 
quiet home in Princeton. But he admits 
that evenings, relaxing from his own 
test-tube wars, with her beside him and 
his English setter at his feet, he gets a 
kick out of this demonstration of the 
stupidity of aggression. He loves a fight, 
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but for his own part he wants it to re- 
sult in something better than destruc- 
thon 

Renowned at thirty-three for his 
chemical wizardry. Sarett might easily 
have turned out to be a writer himself. 
but for something that happened when 
he was a boy. He is the son of Lew 
Sarett. the creative American poet who 
“put into song the loam and the lingo 
of the primitive Northwest.” As a youth 
he liked to rough it with his dad, hunt- 
ing. fishing and trapping. And he liked 
games, all sorts of games. 

“One Christmas a friend of Dad's 
gave me a chemical set.” he recalled. 
“It was the usual kid’s set. The dyes 
and explosives were especially interest- 
ing. and I made a series of each, over 
four or five years’ time. This introduc- 
tion to chemistry was marked by a 
small fire in the basement, but no ex- 
plosions to speak of.” 

Today the boy with the chemistry set 
plays in the big league. His great 
achievement, for which he has been 
given the 1951 Leo Hendrik Baekeland 


Award of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. is the laboratory synthesis of cor- 
tisone. the drug whose medical magic 
has not vet been fully explored. Med- 
ical men are still investigating its uses. 
while botanical expeditions are out 
searching for new raw materials for its 
production at lowered cost. Meanwhile. 
so far as the limited supply makes pos- 
sible. cortisone distribution is being 
widened to include more and more 
countries besides the United States. 

In the life-giving modern trio, penicil- 
lin-insulin-cortisone, the newcomer is 
perhaps the most dramatic. After peri- 
ods of treatment varying from a few 
days to a few weeks. deformed and 
crippled victims of rheumatoid arth- 
ritis straighten up, get up and in some 
cases have been known to dance the 
rhumba. In the US alone, a million chil- 
dren who faced heart damage and pos- 
sible death from the killer rheumatic 
fever now look forward to happy lives. 
Cortisone is effective against inflamma- 
tory eye diseases that cause blindness, 


against skin diseases, leukemia, aller- 











gies like asthma and hay fever, even in 
combatting alcoholism, because of the 
sense of “lift” and wellbeing it confers. 

Of course, to Nature, cortisone is 
nothing new. For a few million years 
she has been making this hormone in a 
little gland factory in mammals, known 
as the adrenal cortex. But she kept the 
formula and the “know- 
how” to herself. And whenever her 


production 


product was in short supply, the victim 
suffered a variety of ills. 

Wresting the cortisone secret from 
her, and then making it to the formula, 
was a tough struggle. 

Moreover, it had its wartime ur- 


gency. There was medical opinion 


cortical hormones 
would combat shock and battle fatigue. 
There were rumors that Hitler’s scien- 


that the adrenal 


tists were buying up the adrenal glands 
of cattle from the Argentine slaughter 
houses, and administering their extract 
to Luftwaffe pilots. The story ran that 
the produet enabled them to fly and 
fight at altitudes of forty thousand feet. 
Cortisone, many believed, could turn 


DR. LEWIS SARETT 


published first synthesis of cortisone in 
1946, after years of laboratory research. 


STERILE suspension of cortisone is with- 
drawn into vials in exact quantities 
through automatic subdividing machine. 


men into “supermen.” 

While all this was false, it greatly dis- 
turbed those responsible for US na- 
tional security. On December 20, 1941, 
the National Research Council called 
an official conference in Washington. 
Present were scientists of the Mayo 
Clinic, of several universities, and of 
Merck & Co., Inc., of Rahway, N. J., 
whose experts had been collaborating 
with Mayo on adrenal hormone re- 
search. The conference mobilized all 
available scientific brains in the search 
for the wonder drug. 

It was a few months later that young 
Dr. Sarett joined the Merck staff. He 
had pursued his chemical bent from 
the explosives stage of his highschool 
days in Highland Park, IIl., to North- 
western University—where his dad be- 
came a professor of English speech 
and he, among other things, a Varsity 
wrestler—on through three years of 
graduate study at Princeton. There he 
came under the influence of a great 
professor of research chemistry, Dr. 
Everett S. Wallis. 

“In a way it was Wallis who got me 
into this race for cortisone,” Sarett said. 
“When I went to Princeton, he gave me 
my choice of working on either molec- 
vlar arrangements, or on steroids. I 
chose steroids because they were the 
newest field, about which the least was 
known.” 

“What is a steroid?” I asked him. 

He smiled. “Well, it’s one of Nature’s 
most complicated molecules. The steroid 
molecule has a four-ring pattern of 
carbon. hydrogen and oxygen atoms. 
There may be differences in their num- 
ber and arrangement, but always there 
are those four rings.” 

“Is cortisone a steroid?” 

“Yes. When we consider its physio- 
logical activity, we call it a hormone. 


But when we think of the pattern of the 
atoms in its molecule, we classify it as 
a steroid.” 
“It has that four-ring-circus pattern.” 
“That's 
“Are all hormones steroids?” 
“Oh, no.” 
“And are all steroids found in the 


right.” 


human body?” 

“No, indeed. There are many ster- 
oids, and they are widely distributed 
in Nature, in both plants and animals. 
But wherever they are found, they are 
usually quite spectacular. The poison- 
ous secretion of toads contains steroids. 
Chinese for thousands of years ex- 
tracted it and dried it into a powder 
used by witch doctors. In Africa there 
is a large family of plants known as 
Strophanthus, from which the natives 
extract a steroid they use as ‘ordeal’ 
poison. They give it to an accused per- 
son. If he dies, he’s guilty. If he lives, 
he’s innocent.” 

By 1941, scientists all over the world 
had learned a great deal about the 
steroids. The study had pushed a few 
great names into the limelight—like 
those of Dr. Edward C. Kendall at 
Mayo, Drs. Wintersteiner and Pfiffner 
at Columbia, and Professor T. Reich- 
stein in Switzerland. The four-ring pat- 
tern and its many variations were fa- 
miliar. So was the fact that the adrenal 
cortex produces not one but several 
steroids—though the functioning of 
each in the human body was a mystery. 

It was Dr. Philip S. Hench of Mayo 
who made the inspired guess that of 
these cortical steroids, the one science 
had named Compound E, or “corti- 
sone.” would turn out to be the miracle 
worker. Accordingly, it was the one the 
researchers were struggling to produce 
synthetically. But how to pick up atoms 


in the laboratory and set them down 








again in that particular complicated ar- 
rangement and spacing, nobody knew 

-nor yet does. 

But if starting from scratch was too 
hard, there was another way that ap- 
peared at least slightly more feasible. 
It was to take a stegoid that had a pat- 
tern close to that of cortisone, and re- 
vamp it slightly, by the careful jug- 
gling of its atoms, until its molecules 
emerged in the correct form. That was 
the game the great scientists were 
playing when Sarett joined their ranks. 

“How do you play a game like that?” 
I asked Dr. Sarett. 

“Very much like one of those laby- 
rinth puzzles,” he explained. “The first 
step is to think out your moves in ad- 
vance. You write down a flow sheet 
of the reactions you intend to follow. 
That’s a diagrammatic 


story of the chemical reactions from an 


step-by-step 


obtainable starting material to a final 
result. You know the structure of the 
final result, but the in-between steps 
are the unknowns. the puzzle. You 
theorize about what thev are and how 
they will work. But there is a great dif- 
ference between putting them on paper 
' and carrying them out in the laboratory. 


“Next. you try them in the lab. When 
you come to a point where your reac- 
tions don’t work right, you go back to 
your desk and change your reaction 
scheme around and try a new way 
through the maze. The more steps—the 
more chances for error. Even if your 
theorizing is right, the experimental 
conditions may be wrong. Sometimes 


vou have to be wrong dozens of times 


. » ° - 
before vou find the right way through. 


“How many times?” 

“Oh—weeks. months. vears 
of vour life. Until it works.” 

When Sarett got into the cortisone 


the rest 


research program. a group of great 
American researchers—the “Committee 
of Fourteen”—was meeting once a 
month to pool their experience in the 
search for an answer to the hormone 
riddle. After each meeting they would 
go back to their laboratories and start 
fresh, with the benefit of the latest 
findings of each to help taem. The 
guiding pripciple—independence with- 
in a framework of cooperation pro- 
vided a broader basis for constructive. 
integrated investigation than is normal- 
ly possible in such country-wide re- 
search. 

One of the committee members wa- 
Everett Wallis. who guided Lew Sarett 
into steroid chemistry at Princeton. In 


addition to the meetings, he came up 
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to Rahway for weekly consultations 
with his former student, and passed on 
to him his own findings on aspects of 
the problem he was working out with 
graduate students. 

The World War II crisis came and 
went—with no wonder drug. No Ger- 
man supermen either—a blessed relief 
to the administration in Washington. 
But the scientists continued their search 
for a way to build a synthetic corti- 
sone molecule. 

Then one day, in his laboratory in a 
beautiful research building at Merck, 
young Dr. Sarett hit on the lucky pat- 
tern. Out of his ox-bile steroid he pro- 
duced fifteen milligrams of cortisone. 
This tiny speck was the first ever made 
by any but Nature. 

The synthesis was announced in 1946. 
It took a long time for the victory to be 
hailed as one of the great achievements 
of our century. First. a team of chem- 
ical production experts had to study 
Sarett’s synthesis. A more efficient proc- 
ess was developed by Dr. Jacob van de 
Kamp of Merck. Dr. Kendall of Mayo. 
Dr. Sarett and their associates, a proc- 
ess more adaptable to factory produc- 
tion. Next. the slim output of synthetic 
cortisone was allotted to top men in the 
medical research field in the United 
States and abroad. Their experiments 
would reveal whether the new com- 
valuable in 


pound was healing—or 


whether it was, in fact, a dud. 
The Hunch Works 


Dr. Hench’s guess turned out to be 
correct. At times, in his clinical work, 
he had seen all the crippling symptoms 
of rheumatoid arthritis vanish in a 
woman who became pregnant, or in a 
patient stricken with jaundice. With a 
physician’s clairvoyance he had _at- 
tributed the miracle to an increased out- 
put of cortisone in the body. Synthetic 
cortisone had the same dramatic effect 
on badly crippled sufferers. Swollen 
joints grew normal, bent backs straight- 
ened as if by the waving of a wand. 
(And the new drug demonstrated there 
was much other magic in its repertoire. 

Yet the medical men say today these 
clinical successes are secondary to the 
role cortisone is playing in teaching 
them more about physiological proc- 
esses and the underlying causes of dis- 
ease. They regard it as having opened 
the door to a new era in the science 
of medicine. That represents a tower- 
ing victory for the boy who started 
with a chemical set. 

The big new problem that confronts 
the research chemists is that of produc- 


ing synthetic cortisone more abundant- 
ly, so as to satisfy the millions of suf- 
ferers who today clamor for its relief. 
Merck asked no exclusive rights to the 
drug, and a number of firms have plans 
to turn it out in quantity. But the ox- 
bile steroid is a limited and relatively 
costly source. The race is on in many 
lands for a basic raw material which 
can replace it or add to it. 

“The tropical plants of Mexico and 
other Latin American countries are high 
on the preferred list of natural ster- 
oids,” Dr. Sarett told me. “But then,” he 
added, “it may be that one of the thirty- 
three varieties of the African Stro- 
phanthus will give results more readily. 
Or the steroids contained in the soy 
bean may turn out to be a good source.” 

It’s easy to guess what laboratory 
effort all this implies. For every new 
steroid substance that comes up for ex- 
periment requires the same amount of 
labor as was expended on the ox bile. 
The problem is the same of juggling 
the atoms in its four ring molecule until 
they are rearranged in the pattern of 
cortisone. Meanwhile, the nation or re- 
gion that is lucky in this new phase of 
the search for a raw material may have 
a treasure such as Belgium’s uranium. 

“Will cortisone ever become as cheap 
as penicillin is now?” I asked. 

“No—or at least I doubt it. You 
see, with penicillin, science has har- 
nessed armies of micro-organisms to do 
the work. With cortisone, we have to do 
the job ourselves!” And then he 
laughed. “Though, who can tell? Maybe 
someday they might locate a micro- 
organism that would consent to do it!” 
Merck 


anew the effort to synthesize cortisone 


Every dav scientists begin 
from one of the numerous vegetable 
steroids that reach the laboratory from 
the botanical expeditions in the field. 
The success that brought Sarett fame by 
no means insures that he will be suc- 
cessful a second time. Many other noted 
researchers are at work on the prob- 
lem, and are currently turning up valu- 
able clues. Recently Professor Robert 
Burns Woodward and his chemical 
team at Harvard synthesized a steroid 
very close to cortisone from orthoto- 
luidine, a coal tar product in abundant 
supply. A group of Merck researchers 
led by Dr. J. M. Chemerda and Dr. 
Max Tishler have also published a 
method for converting four abundant 
natural substances into another steroid 
which may eventually lead to a new 
large-scale manufacturing process for 


the production of cortisone. 
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By EGBERT WHITE 
{cting Director, 
Technical Assistance Division, ECA 


ryNiere was nothing in the past of 

Joseph Douvier to suggest that he 
would ever tour the length and breadth 
of France to lecture to people whom 
he had come to regard as his betters. 
The little valley in the Vosges where 
Douvier was born and where he lives, 
leads a sleepy, shut-in life except in 
times when France is at war, when the 
valley is usually among the first areas 
to be overrun and among the last to be 
liberated. Like most of the men and 
women of the valley, Douvier fought or 
starved in war, and worked in a textile 
mill in peace. A friendly, conscientious 
worker, he gradually rose to foreman. 
That is the position he would probably 
have held forever if an unusual occur- 
rence had not made a profound change 
in his life. 

In Washington and Paris people who 
had never heard of Douvier decided that 
a group of French textile men should 
visit the U.S. There was nothing extra- 


_ ordinary in the decision. Ever since the 


end of 1949 a small but steady stream 
of Frenchmen — industrial managers, 
technicians, foremen, workers and union 
leaders—had visited the U.S. under the 
auspices of the technical assistance pro- 


The ECA helped this French worker discover 


American production methods and social advancements. 


He and the men who shared his experiences are now 


the shock troops in the battle for the recovery of Europe. 


Monsieur Douvier 


Imports Know-How 


gram of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. These visits were the pet 
scheme of Paul Hoffman, ECA’s first 
Administrator, who thought that the 
U.S. had something to contribute to 
Europe’s recovery besides commodities 
and dollars. French \groups from the 
electrical, shoe, agricultural implement 
and a dozen other industries had al- 
ready made the trip. Now it was the 
textile industry’s turn. Douvier was one 
of those picked to go. He excitedly 
packed his bags and took the train to 
Paris. There he was joined by the rest 
of the group: four plant managers, six 
engineers, two trade school teachers, 
and nine workers and technicians. One 
day the party boarded an Air France 
plane to the U.S. The next weeks were 
the most hectic of Douvier’s life. 


50 Day Wonders 


For fifty days Douvier and his friends 
toured principal textile areas of the 
U.S. They visited equipment makers, 
scrambled through plants that made all 
sorts of textile machinery—from twist- 
ing and carding frames to cleaner fans 
and air conditioning. They also met in- 
dustry representatives; in Boston, for 
example, they talked to consulting en- 
gineers and to union officials. But most 
of all they visited mills, and most of 
the mills they visited were in the Caro- 
linas. They saw mills in Columbia, 
Heartsville, and Joanna. Mills again in 
Gastonia, Clover, and Cramerton. In 
Raleigh, they had 10 days’ respite. It 
was filled with 75 hours of instruction 
in the University of North Carolina’s 
Textile School. 


Wherever the Frenchmen had gone, 
they had received a hearty welcome. 
In Whitinsville, Massachusetts, a factory 
had given them lunch; Columbia Mills 
had hung out an electric sign which 
read “Welcome to the French Delega- 
tion.” But it was not until they arrived 
in Raleigh that a whole town and its 
people took the Frenchmen to their 
hearts. The Rotary Club invited them 
to attend a regular meeting at which 
each of the Frenchmen in turn was 
asked to tell his story; a few days later 
a local dentist chartered a bus and 
drove them around Duke and N.C. Uni- 
versities. The Dean of the Textile School 
took them on a picnic and his secretary 
invited them to a party on her lawn, 
Douvier worked hard by day and en- 
joyed himself nights at the parties, 
Somewhere in the U.S. he had picked 
up a grotesque beach hat which became 
his personal trademark. He waved it 
joyfully around whenever he was asked 
to lead the Frenchmen’s singing, which 
was often. When the group left Raleigh, 
the American, who accompanied them, 
asked them to count their possessions 
to make sure that none was lost. Douvier 
was among those who shouted “We have 
lost our hearts in Raleigh.” 

Before he left France, Douvier might 
have thought that he was going on a 
joy ride; before he left the U.S. he 
knew that he had undergone the most 
important experience in his life. Dou- 
vier is a short, stocky man with a red 
face. Though voluble, he is not at home 
with abstract concepts. Back in the 
Vosges, it took his listeners, among 
whom were the parish priest as well as 
the leader of the local Communist dom- 
inated CGT Union, quite a time to find 
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out what Douvier wanted to say. 
Douvier had experienced the U.S. the 
way few Americans, much less Euro- 
peans, ever experience it. He had ex- 
perienced it first by comparison with 
France; second, by counting physical 
things: conveyors and pallet trucks in 
plants, refrigerators and baths in pri- 
vate houses; good lighting and pneu- 
matic cleaners in factories, and auto- 
mobiles in the parking lots that ad- 
joined them. He had experienced the 
U.S., third, by drawing the deduction 
that there was a connection between 
the two, the well lit factories and the 
comfortable houses. Fourth, he had 
sensed freedom; not merely political 
freedom which he enjoyed in France, 
but the economic freedom which comes 
from the production of physical things; 
for example, houses. Freedom to move 
from one work place to another is theo- 
retical as long as the new work place 
has no houses. Even in times of what 
Americans deplore as a housing short- 
age, freedom of movement in the U.S. 
is possible; in most of Europe it is not. 
Fifth. and most important, he sensed 
that this economic freedom was not nec- 
essarily a native U.S. product inextric- 
ably tied to U.S. soil; that it was not 
entirely based on natural resources, a 
large market, and large capital accumu- 
lations, but first and foremost on will; 
the will to possess material things and 
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M. DOUVIER explains merits to French workman of the cardboard spool over old 
costlier wooden spool, one of many simple ideas for improving production and 


to produce them cheaply enough so that 
others can possess them; the will to 
make the best of the material world and 
to harness every energy to the task 
Douvier decided what was possible in 


Carolina was possible in the Vosges 


Crusade of a Convert 


The French mill in which Douvier 
worked was part of a complex of plants 
which were undergoing change; an- 
cient sheds were being ripped down, 
new machines were coming in. For 
Douvier this change began to take on 
a profound meaning. New machines, he 
preached not only to his colleagues, 
but also to his bosses, had to be ac- 
companied by a change in methods. 
Speedier operations had to be offset by 
more comfort for the workers. Douvier 
pushed for more mechanical handling 
of materials, fewer movements for 
workers, lighter loads. He urged that 
walls be repainted, saw the coal pile 
moved from the factory entrance, and 
flowers planted in its place. Produc- 
tivity in his plant rose and so did the 
production premiums for the workers. 
In the middle of one of the newly 
painted lunch rooms Douvier hung a 
picture of his group of Frenchmen 


taken while they were in the U.S. Last 


,. 
’ 


cutting costs he picked up in eight thousand miles and fifty heetic days in Us 
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month Douvier, since promoted to plant 
superintendent, joined three of his col- 
leagues from the American trip on a 
speaking tour that was scheduled to 
take them from plant to plant through 
the principal textile areas of France. 

The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, which paid the dollar cost of 
Douvier’s visit (the cost in frances, 
which was considerably higher, was 
borne by the French Government and 
French Textile Trade Association) is 
convinced that men like Douvier will 
play a vital—if not decisive—part in 
the next and most important phase of 
the European Recovery Program. The 
Technical Assistance Program was 
started because ECA realized as far 
back as 1948 that the complete recov- 
ery of Europe could not be achieved 
without some radical departure from 
the traditional European way of pro- 
ducing goods in low volume at corre- 
spondingly low wages and high prices. 
Most of the participating countries, the 
U.K., France, Italy, Denmark, Nor- 
way. the Netherlands, Belgium, West- 
ern Germany and Austria, began to 
send industrial and agricultural teams 
to the U.S. to study U.S. techniques 
of producing goods in mass and build- 
ing markets in depth. 

The study of these teams was far 
from academic. The men picked to 
make the trips were business men, en- 
gineers, technicians, and union leaders 
who would be able to apply in prac- 
tice what they had seen in the U.S. 
Some achieved spectacular results a 
few months after their return. A French 
shoe manufacturer, by making a few 
changes in plant layout and putting his 
system, 


workers on an_ incentive 


achieved the double goal of higher out- 
put and higher wages while maintain- 
ing prices in the face of steeply rising 
raw material costs. A Dutch manufac- 
turer of plastic toys returned to Holland 
to find that the new trade liberalization 
measures had ruined his business. In 
the U.S. he had seen plastics put to 
a number of industrial uses. He not 
only switched his firm to new products, 
but was able to save a large part of his 
entire industry from ruinous losses. 
Many of the first teams came from 
England's industrialized Midlands. Re- 
cently the Birmingham Gazette made 
a survey of their achievements. The 
paper found production increases up 
to 50 percent, spoke of “The Ameri- 
canization of the Midlands.” 

Under ordinary conditions this grad- 


ual infiltration of U.S. production 











methods would perhaps have achieved 
its goal of slow but steady improve- 
ment. Then came the invasion of South 
Korea and the need to rearm effectively 
and quickly. As a starter in this de- 
fense effort. ECA Administrator. Wil- 
liam C. Foster, called for a Western 
European production increase of $100 
billion. 

This requires stronger medicine than 
teams. Present ECA plans call for pro- 
duction staffs in each ECA Mission to 
help the Europeans with on-the-spot 
production problems. They also call for 
in-plant training of large numbers of 
Europeans in U.S. factories. A broad 
publicity drive will be undertaken in 
Europe. European governments will be 
urged to set up incentives for manu- 
facturers who stage successful produc- 
tivity drives in their plants. 


The US Shows How To Share 


But the teams will continue to come 
to the U.S. The production problem of 
many of the Western European coun- 
tries is not just a physical problem of 
marshalling resources: it is also a so- 
cial problem of getting both manage- 
ment and workers to agree that a pro- 
ductivity drive is a high priority goal. 
This strikes right at the heart of one 
of the most ancient and most bitter 
Who is to 


receive the benefit of the increased 


labor-management disputes: 


productivity, management or labor? 
The answer. of course. is both. It has 
proved itself in individual plants, even 
in individual industries. and a good 
beginning has been made in’ some 
progressive countries. But nowhere in 
the world. except in the U.S.. has the 
sharing of increased productivity re- 
sulted in such a stunning flowering of 
industrial civilization. And in few coun- 
tries has this industrial civilization 
achieved a greater measure of social 
stability than in the U.S. 

The point can be illustrated by a 
recent conversation between a_ right- 
wing Frenchman and a U.S. union 
leader. The Frenchman. a visitor on a 
technical assistance team, had just seen 
the annual convention of the United 
Automobile Workers, CIO. He had 
watched the overwhelming vote in favor 
of the dues increase and the noisy dem- 
onstration in. favor of the elected of- 
ficer’s slate. He was amazed by what 
looked to him like a display of raw 
power. “Why,” he asked, “if you have 


all this power are you content te ask 


FRENCH WORKERS at Laederich hear good news that spindles need no longer 
be gathered by hand, but that job will be done by US-style sloped gutter and box, 


DINNER at the Douvier home is typically French. The head of the house, how- 
ever, unlike many Frenchmen, developed a taste for American food during visit. 


for such things as higher wages, why 
don’t you simply throw management out 
and take over the industry?” “Be- 
cause,” was the answer, “at the wages 
our men are getting they are just not 
interested in taking over.” 

The answer might strike some people 
as too pat; a disgruntled U.S. em- 
ployer, faced by a new wage demand, 
might remark wryly that the unions had 
already taken over, a European union- 
ist might shrug his shoulders at the 
naive American workers who are ready 
to sacrifice principles for dollars. But 
the U.S. employer and the European 


=) 


union leader would both be wrong. The 


interchange between the Frenchman 
and the American worker illustrates the 
social health of the U.S. The Amer- 
ican’s answer was also good propa- 
ganda: propaganda in the truest sense 
It is doubtful whether in the history of 
modern thought the issue of class war- 
fare has ever been raised, considered. 
and disposed of in such record time. 
To raise, consider, and dispose of any 
doubts about the benefits of an intelli- 
Western 


Europe is the purpose of ECA’s Tech- 


gent productivity drive in 


nical Assistance teams 
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This Month’s 
Books-of-the-W orld 


What Price Democracy? 


By FREDERICK HERMAN 


Fletcher School for Diplomacy 


(QUE realization that Democracy, in 
I order to win the cold war, must not 
only fill the stomachs of the hungry 
but also conquer the hearts and minds 
of the confused and frustrated people 
of Europe has stimulated a steadily 
growing number of political scientists 
and economists to evaluate again the 
concept and workings of the American 
system. This system was the object of 
much unfavorable criticism during the 
twenties and early thirties. However, 
today’s critics find a much more bal- 
anced and constructive approach to this 
important theme. Therein probably lies 
the most valuable contribution of the 
reports and books reviewed below. 
When Congress set up the Hoover 
Commission it was instructed not only 
to seek ways of effecting greater econ- 
omy and efficiency in the executive 
branch but to look into the possibility 
of “ 
and functions not necessary to the effi- 


. abolishing services, activities 


cient conduct of government. . .” 
The Commission’s task was tremen- 
dous. In its own words: “It is almost 
impossible to comprehend the organiza- 
tion and management problems of the 
Federal Government unless one has 
some concept of its hugeness and com- 
plexity. The sheer size, complexity and 
geographical dispersion of its opera- 
tions almost stagger the imagination. .. . 
The Federal Government has become 
the largest enterprise on earth.” 
However, despite the size of the 
Federal Government and instructions to 
suggest reductions in the executive es- 
tablishment, the report of the Hoover 
Commission recommended surprisingly 
few cuts in the operating machinery of 
the government. It did recommend con- 
solidation and reorganization, but not 
the abolition of any important function 
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of the government the absence of which 
could jeopardize our democratic sys- 
tem and create bureaucracy. 

In the Branch of the 
United Government the only 
elective office (directly responsible to 
the voters) is that of President. It is 
interesting to note that the Hoover 
Commission points out that: “It was 
a frequent finding . . . that the President 
and his department heads do not have 
authority commensurate with the re- 


Executive 
States 


sponsibility they must assume. In many 
instances authority is either lacking or 
so diffused that it is almost impossible 
to hold anyone completely accountable 
for a particular program or operation. 
This tendency is dangerous and can. 
if extended far enough, lead to irre- 
sponsible government.” 

In their book entitled A Hook in 


Leviathan, Nash ana Lynde are con- 
cerned with a better popular control of 
the government. As Arthur Krock re- 
marks in his introduction, “This book 
describes the biggest fish in the world. 
. . . The monster is the leviathan Gov- 
ernment of the United States.” A short 
examination of the Hoover Report, this 
is a well organized study, with sum- 
maries at the head of each chapter 
pointing up the important items covered 
by the authors. The dangers inherent in 
the lack of unified direction in the US 
Government are emphasized. Powerful 
arguments for increasing the strength 
of executive control are put forward. 
One suggestion is that the President’s 
Cabinet be used as an instrument to 
create unified leadership. 

Although in general, this book goes 
along with the Hoover Report, it does 
not follow it blindly. In contradiction to 
Nash and 


Lynde favor Senate confirmation of key 


the Hoover Commission, 
posts in the executive establishment. 
This, it seems to the writer, would tend 
to weaken the President’s authority. 
While undoubtedly we need a Hook 
to control our government before it 
controls us, unfortunately A Hook in 
Leviathan does not provide this instru- 
ment. The authors are far too con- 
cerned with the machinery of govern- 
ment and obviously overlook the role 
of the individual citizen, although they 
aver: “As we have thought to empha- 
size .. . the degree of accomplishment 
will depend on the interest and the 
continued assertion of that interest by 
the people of the United States. ... The 
proposals which we have been examin- 
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ing can go far to maintain democracy 
as a successful government form before 
the world. No citizen should rest until 


these objectives have been won.” 


Direction and Control 
In Bureaucracy in a Democracy, 
Charles S. Hyneman deals with similar 
problems. His stated aim is “. . . to 
consider what can be done to make our 
federal 
faithful servant of the American peo- 
ple... .” He also holds the “. .. 
viction that the great power which the 


bureaucracy function as the 


con- 


be turned 
towards ends that are not acceptable to 


bureaucracy possesses can 
the people as a whole, and that it may 
be turned to such ends if we do not 
subject the bureaucracy to proper di- 
rection and control.” 

Dr. Hyneman’s suggestion for avoid- 
ing these dangers are all related to 
what he calls the key words, “direction 
and control.” His solution is “Political 
Supremacy.” This means that “We as- 
sure ourselves that the administrative 
branch of the government will respond 
to the wishes of the people by subject- 
officials of the 
government.” ' 


ing it to the elected 


The will of the people is expressed 
by the means of the balla and takes 
federal 
government, the Congress and the Pres- 


form at two points in the 
idency. It is not surprising that Dr. 
Hyneman assigns a great deal of con- 
trol to the Congress. He feels that Con- 
gress, as the nation’s representative 
assembly, ought to be the body that 
Jays down the rules for any part of the 
government within the limitations set 
by the Constitution. The author admits 
that some students of constitutional law 
and political science do not agree with 
him, but this does not deter him. On 
page 102 we read that “Being familiar 
with and concerned about the public 
need which calls for action, being pre- 
occupied with the development of a 
program of governmental activity to 
meet that need. Congressmen are led to 
consider what arrangements for admin- 
most 


istration are likely to result in 


the character and quality of admin- 


istration they desire. For intelligent 
consideration of that question, they are 
excellently equipped.” This assumption 
certainly needs further proof before it 
can be accepted. 

Dr. Hyneman suggests a challenging 
innovation. He advocates the creation 
Council. This 


. would be given responsibility for 


of a Central Council 


“ 


formulating the program of the gov- 


ernment-of-the-day and for directing its 
execution.” The membership of the 
Council also would include the Presi- 
officials and 


dent, top administrative 


key party members in Congress. It 
would formulate the policies of the party 
in power. Dr. Hyneman finds that such 
a Council would give the President a 
firmer hold on the loyalty of his party 
in Congress while Congress could bet- 
ter inform the President of its views. 

One is struck with the resemblance 
of this Council to the British Cabinet 
type of government. To be effective it 
would require strict party discipline. It 
ignores the background in which the 
US party system functions. Congress 
does not vote along strictly party lines. 
There is also question of the American 
How far does he think of his 
Congressman as representing local in- 


voter. 


terests? How far as representing na- 
tional interests? I fear that the general 
view is that the Congressman is in 
Washington to further local affairs first 
and national and international problems 
second. 


Alternatives of Action 


A valuable complement to Dr. Hyne- 
man’s book is the report of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association which 
takes up the problem of creating a more 
responsible two party system. It points 
out that political parties supply the elec- 
torate “with a proper range of choice 
of action” and 
points out the need for the parties to 


between alternatives 


internal cohesion to 


put their programs into effect. In a 


possess sufficient 
democractic form of government. this 
is indispensable. You can not hold a 
party responsible unless it has party 
discipline. It is a corollary to responsi- 
which is the key to 
democracy. It is impossible to hold some 


ble government 


500 members of Congress individually 
responsible, or to assess the blame for 
any one act to a particular Congressman. 

The Report suggests ways of strength- 
ening party discipline. The suggestions 
include increasing the authority of the 
National Party Convention over the 
National Committee. The creation of a 
Party This 


consider and 


Council is recommended. 
Party Council should “. . . 
larger problems of 


settle the party 


management and generally run 
party affairs. It is also suggested that 
there could be created within the Party 
Council a smaller group of party ad- 
visers who would 


serve as a party 


cabinet. 


Without party discipline there is a 
tendency to deprive the voter of a choice. 
He has no assurance that a party will 
carry out. or be able to carry out, its 
program if it is elected. Party dis- 
cipline also means that a party will 
not be able to shirk its obligations. It 
makes the party responsible for all its 
actions. 

Yet, stricter party discipline is not 
the whole answer. The best machinery 
of government and the most perfect 
party discipline does not guarantee that 
the best men will be elected. 

Good government and_ responsible 
government require the election of good 
representatives. The Kefauver Commit- 
tee has shown not only that there is a 
connection between crime and politics 
but that some of our elected officials 
leave much to be desired. If we want to 
export democracy we have to end such 
connections. A joint package of crime 
and government has only a limited 
sales appeal. 

The situation would be improved if 
the parties could be held responsible 
for their candidates. While there is no 


guarantee that a candidate is honest or 


Slave Empire 


By Albert Konrad Herling 


SLAVE system unmatched in his- 

tory is revealed for the first 
time in this documented exposé of 
slave labor, both in the USSR and 
its satellite countries. 
What would be the fate of the 
average American should Commu- 
nism triumph here is graphically 
foretold. The author offers photo- 
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files of the Russian secret police, and 
recounts personal interviews with 
hundreds of former inmates of 
Soviet labor camps — which disclose 
what has already happened to the 
freedom-loving people of Romania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Eastern 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, and North 
Korea. And Mr. Herling outlines 
what can — and must — be done to 
combat this deadly menace to peo- 
ples the world over. $3.75 
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that he will stay honest, we can make 
dishonesty difficult. We need a more 
discriminating electorate. This brings 
us up squarely against the question of 
the education of the voter. 

Mr. Horace M. Kallen, a former mem- 
ber of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, draws a very gloomy 
picture of our educational system. In 
The Education of Free Men; An Essay 
Toward a Philosophy of Education for 
Americans, he takes the stand that 
American education is dominated by 
principles which are incompatible with 
democracy. 

Mr. Kallen starts with the “School- 
marm.” She emerges from his book as 
sexless, middle-aged and dowdy, frus- 
trated and overlooked, an authoritarian 
subjected to administrative hierarchy. 
After getting settled in her profession 
“|. her activities become automatic 
and repetitious . . .” while any variation 
is “ merely laid on, not grown.” 
Her students, Mr. Kallen finds, engage 
in “The truest, most ancient, most per- 
ennial. most classical of all the class- 
wars . the classroom war between 
teacher and pupil.” 

According to the author, college is no 
better. It is perhaps worse. The class 
war continues here. It is also “the social 
prolongation of infancy.” We are told 
that “... the status of a college depends 
first on its social dsirability . . .” and 
that “The conditions of graduation are 
a secondary matter.” As to the educa- 
tional program itself “. . . good citizen- 
ship is to date a subject of classroom 
profession not a mode of campus prac- 
tice; it is a system of doctrines, not a 
program of cooperative self discipline.” 
The faculty shares the blame. “Peda- 
gogic attention is concentrated on the 
records of the past because the peda- 
gogues’ first task is to repeat to their 
pupils and to exact from their pupils 
repetitions of their own repetitions. 
Employing the past to illuminate the 
present, using it to create the future, 
seems to lie beyond pedagogic ambi- 
tion.” 

If Mr. Kallen’s views are correct, or 
even if they are only partially so, we 
face a grave crisis within our own 
system of government. How can we prac- 
tice democracy in later life when our 
teaching is geared to the opposite? 
How can we expect to sell democracy 
abroad when we do not teach it at 
home? Are we to stand accused of not 
practicing what we preach? I believe 
that the picture he paints is blacker by 
far than reality. Not many people will 
question the need for reforming our 
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educational system somewhat with the 
aim of creating an individual better 
integrated into society. Very few will 
go all the way with Mr. Kallen in damn- 
ing the existing one. 


Nightmares and Remedies 


Education of Free Men shows us a 
nightmare. It also offers some remedies 
for the ills it pictures. The author sug- 
gests that we switch from the authori- 
tarianism of our school to a “discipline 
of freedom” in which the teacher leads 
but does not dominate. It is further 
urged that what we teach should arise 
from the student’s interest, that we pro- 
ceed from an interest in crooners to the 
subject of music and from an interest 
in sports to physical education. 

The main answer to the problems of 
education Mr. Kallen finds in the con- 
cept of the interdependence of “Culture 
and Vocation.” According to this theory 
vocation is to provide the core around 
which to build culture. This leads to 
some rather surprising statements. In 
answering the question “In what do 
archaeologists and garbage collectors 
differ?” the author finds that it is not 
in the material with which they deal. 
The archaeologist deals with the gar- 
bage of the dead; the garbage collector. 
with that of the living. The difference 


“ 


between them lies in “. . . the substance 
of culture gathered by education.” Later 
we read that “. . . if a bootblack is 
aware of his art with tools and mate- 
rials . . . a transition from shoeshine 
History be- 


” Mr. 
kept apart 


to Caligula and Roman 
comes an unforced event. 
Kallen believes that 

from vocation, culture is parasitical. 
cruel and sterile: liberal education is 
the development of futility.” 

In answer, it can be pointed out, that 
our schools do turn out people with some 
sense of social responsibility. It can 
also be charged that the author fails 
to supply a good answer to the question 
of whether or not a modern vocation 
does in effect provide a core for culture. 
There is a crying gap between the cross- 


ing over from vocation and interest to 


culture and the needs of democratic 
society. 

Despite its controversial ideas this 
book is important. It calls attention to 
the fact that a suitable educational sys- 
tem is an indispensable prerequisite to 
a free democracy. It helps complete the 
cycle begun with the Hoover Report. 
Democracy is an integrated way of life. 
It does not suffice to correct the ma- 
chinery at the top, to warn of the dan- 


gers inherent in a growing bureaucracy, 
to advocate stricter party discipline, to 
point to the connection between crime 
and politics without taking steps to 
eradicate the defects of democracy at 
its root, the voter. 

It is a truism that people ultimately 
get the government they deserve. The 
same holds true for spreading democ- 
racy abroad. We cannot export consti- 
tutions, experts and reports with the 
expectation that they will create democ- 
racy. We have to show the way by 
example and by education. 


Gateway to Asia 


Standing as it does, at the gateway to 
the East. Turkey is an object of interest 
to the whole Western world, particularly 
at this moment of great stress in inter- 
relationships. In The New 
Turks Professor Bisbee provides a first 


national 


hand portrayal of the metamorphosis 
of “The Sick Man of Europe” into a 
modern western-style republic. A long 
period of teaching at the Robert College 
and the American College for Girls in 
Istanbul provided Miss Bisbee with the 
personal contact indispensable for turn- 
ing out this type of book. 

At the end of World War I, Turkey 
found itself in very sad shape. Her 
economy was on the verge of ruin. She 
was being ruled by a small clique sur- 
rounding a lazy and ineffectual sultan. 
Unless something were done she was 
doomed to go down ingloriously. The 
period 1920 to 1950 tells a story of a 
magnificent job, well-done. The begin- 
ning of this period was rocked by revo- 
lution, by trial and error, and then came 
the settling down period when Mustapha 
Kemal, called Ataturk (Father of the 
Turks) by his people, came into power. 
His was the task of bringing modern 
civilization to a country bogged down 
with customs more fit for the middle 
ages than for the twentieth century. 
Names had to be changed and estab- 
lished. the Turkish language stabilized 
and imposed as official, the alphabet 
westernized, clothing habits brought up 
to date. Education, sanitation and in- 
dustrialization had to be brought to a 
people living much as did their an- 
cestors centuries before, in ignorance 
and poverty. 

Turkey today is showing definite prog- 
ress. The birth-rate has increased. 
Health conditions are better. Educa- 
tion for all is possible. Women’s con- 
ditions have improved. Politically Tur- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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of Latin America’s greatest humanists traces 
the wondrous process through which 

a spiritual entity—a new nation—is born 
from the cross fertilization 


of European tradition and native genius. 
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ix of the disadvantages of small 
nations is that they cannot erect a 
stupendous political and economic edi- 
fice from the height of which their 
great men may gain dominant influence 
on History. 

Yet political miracles happen—such 
as the one which occurred in a forgot- 
ten American province of the Spanish 
Empire known as the “Captaincy-Gen- 
eral of Venezuela” at the end of the 
18th century. 

Between the years 1750 and 1783. in 
Caracas. township of forty thousand in- 
habitants. a number of men were born 
whose destiny it was to impose a new 
direction and will upon South American 
and in some measure upon the 
history of the world. The political lib- 
eration of South America was among 
the most significant facts of the 19th 


history 


century. 

It signified, as Bolivar predicted, the 
opening up to world economy of the 
enormous resources of a closed conti- 
nent. It further signified the unification, 
under a libertarian and democratic 
ideal. of a host of diversified races and 
Spaniard, 


civilizations—the American 


the Indian, the mestizo—all those who 
had sought hope and conciliation on 
the soil of America. 

The revolutionary message of 18th 
century Europe carried a much greater 
intensity when it reached the shores of 
Venezuela than it did in the secluded, 
melancholy cities of the Andean 
plateaus or the distant ports on the 
Pacific coast. The Venezuelans. who 
translated this message into political 
action. were to don seven league boots 
and spread the liberating movement 
over the vast expanses of South Amer- 
ica. Their revolt. which broke out in 
Caracas in 1810 against Spanish rule. 
ended fourteen years later and thou- 
sands of miles to the south in the Peru- 
vian Andes, where the troops of Bolivar 
and Sucre fought the final battles for 
independence. Venezuela had given 
leaders. military strategists and_ sol- 
diers in overwhelming numbers to the 
great enterprise of freedom in the new 
world. 

One of those to take the initiative in 
this struggle was Fransisco de Miranda 
(1750-1816), 


“Precursor”. 


called the 
A great traveler and cos- 


commonly 


mopolitan revolutionary, he was a man 
of culture and inexhaustible curiosity. 
He participated in the American War 
well ac- 
Jefferson 
A colleague of philos- 


of Independence. and was 
quainted with Washington. 


and Hamilton. 


ophers and social reformers in the im- 
portant cities of Europe, he became a 
General of the armies of the French 
Gironde. He had the courage to ap- 
proach Pitt, at the British Foreign 
Office, and demand the 
Britain in the emancipation of the 


support of 


Spanish colonies in America. 

In London, he organized the start of 
At his 
special 
agitators were sent out to the New 
World on from 
country to country, spreading fighting 


the Revolution. instructions, 


secret societies, agents and 


undercover missions 
slogans and the revolutionary fervor 
which the “criellos” were later to know. 
In 1806 he sailed to New York, visited 
Jefferson and Madison, and fitted out 
the ships with which he was determined 
to invade the Caribbean coast. 

His attempt failed, but four years 
later he succeeded in organizing and 
carrying through the)first open insur- 
rection in Venezuela. For this tenacious 
revolutionary ardor, he paid with his 
life in a Spanish prison. The unity of 
purpose, and even of dialectic, with 
which the struggle for Spanish Amer- 
ican independence everywhere devel- 
oped, grew in great part out of the 
thought. and action 
Miranda. When he passed off the his- 
torical stage, destiny called the turn of 
Caraqueno, 


of Fransisco de 


another Venezuelan and 


Simon Bolivar. 


A Literary Giant 


Miranda was called the Precursor: 
Simon Bolivar (1783-1830). the “Lib- 
erator.” He earned this title not merely 
as the organizer and genius of a vast 
military campaign reaching from Vene- 
His talents as a legis- 
lator and thinker were even greater. 


zuela to Peru. 


Had he not been the imperious com- 
mander, the maker of nations, the voice 
of modern political thought speaking 
against the old dynastic absolutism. 
Simon Bolivar would still be a famous 
name in Hispanic literature. Even his 
style. ardent, rapid. of bold. brilliant 
brush strokes in which the words seem 
to stand up, was a revolutionary nov- 
elty compared to the Spanish prose of 
the day. While his logical power con- 
trolled the reasoning and sought con- 
nections between the most diverse polit- 
ical facts, his poetic instinct was the 
basis of his 
The same pen that wrote the first re- 
lentless analysis ef an Hispanic-Amer- 
ican revolution, the “Cartagena Mani- 


intuition and foresight. 


festo,” also wrote that poetic invocation 
to the future which has come to be 


called the “Jamaica Letter.” 

Bolivar was not content with the 
freedom won on the battle field. He 
thought that the real revolution was 
concerned with ousting routine and 
inertia and introducing the renovating 
He feared, 
however, that the South American con- 


would fall into 


forces of modern thought. 
tinent anarchy and 
break up into a number of weak na- 
tions, each a prey to the greed of the 
Great Powers. To forestall such a ca- 
lamity, he planned a continental Union 
at the Congress of Panama. Based 
factors and 
common loyalty to democratic thought, 


solidly on geographical 


this Congress gave rise to the idea of 


continental solidarity under _ inter- 


American public law. 

While Bolivar was busy winning wars 
and founding republics, his contem- 
porary and compatriot, Andres Bello 
(1781-1865) was training himself in 
the libraries of London for a far- 
reaching cultural reform. Bello was 
the greatest humanist and the most 
sagacious man of letters produced by 
South America in the 19th century. In 
a sense he was the intellectual Liberator 
as Bolivar had been the political. Con- 
tracted as professor of humanistic sci- 
ences by the republic of Chile in 1829, 
he passed on all he had learned in 
Europe. informed of course by his aus- 
tral viewpoint. 

Bello was the first philologist, the 
first jurist. and the first interpreter of 
modern philosophy in Hispanic Amer- 
ica. Chile, like all the republics that 
had seceded from the old Spanish Em- 
pire, was bereft of social and cultural 
institutions and patterns. Bello seemed 
to offer everything from the drafting 
of a Civil Code. replacing the medieval 
laws of Spain and serving as the norm 
for the juridical transformation in South 
(America, to a great Spanish grammar, 

In Bello. the study of language pro- 
gressed from purely prescriptive meth- 
ods to the historical and philosophical 
Grammar of 
Nebrija had appeared in 1492 “as the 
accompaniment to the Spanish Empire,” 
so Bello’s unfolded the modalities of 


method. Just as the 


the language which had emerged in the 
New World. 


important evidence of our intellectual 


In a way it was the first 


independence vis a vis the old Spanish 
metropolis. And in literary criticism. 
as in historical sciences and all mental 
disciplines, Bello was the best informed 
teacher of the Spanish American 19th 
century. He shaped generations of 


disciples, and gave treatises, books and 
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methods to guide a whole continent. A 
great contemporary Mexican humanist, 
Alfonso Reyes. has called him “father 
of the alphabet.” 

Venezuela's leadership in this mani- 
fold revolution did not end here. Be- 
tween 1825 and 1830 the chiefs of state 
of four South American republics were 
Bolivar 


country, 


Venezuelans. But correctly 


surmised that his after its 
tremendous creative overtlow, was to 
suffer violent and perhaps tragic up- 
heaval. He knew that the routines and 
conventions of the old establishment 
would not quietly take the sudden im- 


position of modern institutions. 


The Dominant Ambivalence 


And he was right. Venezuela has ex- 


hibited the continuous impact of the 


new upon the traditional, of the lib- 


eralism and romantic populism of the 
19th century upon the old conservative 
As in all Hispanic 


countries. she has plaved host through- 


estates American 


out recent history to two opposing 
forces. the refined minorities. European 
in upbringing and inspiration, and the 
agricultural masses who preserve the 
old folklore tradition with its Spanish 
and “Mestizo” 

This conflict first manifested itself in 
the Civil War 


in Venezuela was waged over the ques- 


overtones 
purely political terms: 


tion of a strong, centralized government. 
More enduring and profound. however. 
were its cultural and social aspects. 
The “criollo” first absorbed European 
political ideas and freed himself from 
the habit of colonial submission. He 
then made his own voice heard. with its 
mative accent and distinctive modula 
tion, through the cosmopolitan culture 
he had adopted. The leaders of this 
movement. mainly novelists and poets. 
were pioneers of a new national spirit. 
forged from new and old alike. 

tendencies _be- 


Certain conciliating 


tween the two separate. alien worlds 
has already appeared in the 19th cen- 
tury As opposed to the literature of 
the humanists or poets whose form and 
content were universal, the “Costum- 
brista” writers were pioneering a direct 
interpretation of the people of Vene- 
zuela They described their customs 
and embodied in the language of litera- 
ture all the idioms of the dialects. The 
“Custumbristas” of the 19th century 
were forerunners of the novelists and 
story-tellers who thrive on native themes 
in the present age. 

In the same way, painting and music 
advanced from the rather solemn and 
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austere neo-classicism found in the 
works of Martin Tovar y Tovar, 19th 
century painter, to the interpretation 
of Venezuelan landscape and of the 
found in con- 


“eriollan” which are 


temporary artists. The literature and 
art of Venezuela are today working out 
a philosophy of man confronted with his 
special environment and circumstances. 

Economic and social changes also 


imposed their pressing requirements 
upon our culture. In the last thirty 
vears Venezuela has changed from an 
agricultural and cattle-raising country 
to a producer of oil and minerals. The 
huge oil industry has presented the 
country with an industrial proletariat in 
continual development. An employee 
middle class. office personnel and tech- 
nicians. is also in process of advance- 
ment. Different problems and conflicts 
from those that occupied the writers 
4 previous generations have arisen. 
An educational reform, initiated in 1936, 
more and social 


has reached more 


groups. Alongside the culture of the 
elites. a popular culture is developing. 


New s¢ hools 


thousands of elementary and secondary 


have been instituted; 
school teachers have been trained and 
equipped with new techniques. The 


many thousands of European immi- 
grants who have entered the country in 
the last ten years are a powerful influ- 
ence on the transformation of metro- 
politan and rural life. The Venezuela 
f today seems to be undergoing an 


intense social change toward cosmo- 
politanism such as the United States 
underwent a century ago and Argentina 


iround 1880. 


Frontier Illimited 


Statistics grow obsolete quickly in a 


country which has newly discovered 


iron and oil and a great economic 
frontier. While in 1940 Caracas had 
barely 350 
1950 the population of that 
valley had reached 700 thousand. With 
tempo the 


thousand inhabitants. in 


narrow 
equal population of the 
provincial centers has also doubled. 
Between 1936 and 1948, according to 
the Ministry of Education, rural illit- 
eracy declined 18 percent and is no 
longer a serious problem. 

A greater need to interpret the nation 
and its life has been felt by writes 
When the Gomez dictator- 
in 1935, the 
younger politicans and intellectuals 
the generations that had not yet as- 


and artists. 
ship came to an end 


sumed their role in public life—ana- 
lyzed the realities of the situation in 


Venezuela, expressing in print a tre- 
mendous fervor for improvement. 

The novel. the short story. the essay, 
history and sociology were all working 
towards a more exact knowledge of the 
nation’s problems. While novelists such 
as Gallegos were exploring the fea- 
tures and peculiarities of the contrast- 
ing regions of the country, musicians 
were rediscovering the rich vein of our 
folklore. as 


exemplary 


musical heard in Sojo’s 


“Orfeon Lamas.” — Besides 
dances and songs lost to the memory 
of the people. Sojo and such asso- 
ciates as Juan B. Plaza rescued an im- 
posing collection of fugues and sym- 


phonies by 18th century composers 


from church sacristies and parish 


archives. To the extent that his work 
has been restored to modern conscious- 
ness and sensibility, the name of Jose 
\. Lamas has emerged as one of the 
artistic geniuses of the American con- 
tinent. The double impulse of old, 
cultivated music and the wealth of folk- 
lore has stimulated young musicians to 
create works of singular beauty. 

The School of Plastic and Applied 
1936 
modern pedagogical 


Arts of Caracas. reorganized in 
along completely 
lines. has trained a new group of 
painters, etchers, vitraillists and ceram- 
ists. Crafts that were formerly unknown 
in the country such as stained glass and 
enamel work are being developed. 
Artists are required to cooperate in the 
nation’s construction of schools, hos- 
pitals. banks. and housing. The grace- 
ful Caracas Museum of Fine Arts, in its 
leafy setting of a mahogany park, has 
been collecting the best work in Vene- 
zuelan painting, from the colonial prim- 
itives to the masters of the 19th century: 
Arturo Michelena, 


Cristobal Rojas, Emilio Boggio, and the 


Tovar y Tovar. 
experimental painters of our day. 


Artists. writers and teachers are 
struggling to keep the advancing mate- 
rial development and economic luxury 
of Venezuela from slowing down the 
pace of our spiritual growth. Because 
our tradition is identified with the best 
American history 

Venezuelans of the 


moment in South 
when stature of 
Miranda, Bolivar and Sucre went out to 
sow liberty and the democratic will over 
the New World—we have confidence in 
the creative possibilities of our country. 
If we are still some distance from the 
fullness of political democracy, we are 
already a human democracy where the 
fact of “mestizaje” has reconciled the 
quarrel among races, and where men 
begin to be the children of their works. 








Population: Estimate 1950—6,200,000 mainly concentrated 
in the highlands and around Lake Maracaibo. About 20% 
are of European (mainly Spanish) ancestry, 70% are of 
mixed Spanish and Indian blood, about 8% negroes, mostly 
on the coast, and about 2% pure Indian. Average popula- 
tion density 11.9 per square mile, compared with 19.3 for 
Colombia. Living standards of the masses are steadily im- 
proving. 


Area: 352.141 square miles, about equal to Texas and 
New Mexico combined, sixth in size among the South Amer- 
ican republics. Maximum distances 928 miles east to west, 
790 miles north to south. Coastline 1,750 miles. Includes 
the Island of Margarita, famous for pearls, 20 by 40 miles, 
La Tortuga, and 70 other islands. 


Language: Spanish. Sales and advertising literature, etc., 
should be in that language. Most of the larger import- 
ing and agency firms also can correspond in English. 


Monetary Unit: The Bolivar (written Bs.) divided into 
100 centimos currently worth about 30 cents U.S. Paper 
currency denominations: 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 
Bolivares. A few gold coins of 10, 20, and 100 Bolivares are 
in circulation. Silver 5, 2, 1 and 0.50 (real) Bolivares; 
1 and 0.25 (medio) Bolivares; nickel 0.125 (locha), 0.05 
(centavo) Bolivares. 


Weights and Measures: Metric system is standard and 
almost universally used, replacing old Spanish measures 
such as leguas (leagues), varas (yards), fanegas (bushels). 
arrobas (25 Ibs.—11.502 kilograms), libras (16 oz.) and 
onzas (ounces). 


Telephones: 48,800. Government owned lines and 17 
privately owned companies (most important, Cia. Anon. 
Nacional Telefonos de Venezuela). 


Radio Receiving Sets: 150,000; over 5,000 radio phono- 
graph combinations. 


Broadcasting Stations: 25 commercial broadcasters, 46 
operated by Ministerio de Trabajo y de Communicaciones, 
12 by Linea Aeropostal Venezolano, 28 by the Navy and 
10 small portable transmitters used by oil companies. 


Automobile Registrations: 35.078 
Post Offices: 526 
Railway Mileage: 747 


Road Mileage: 8,000 


Principle Newspapers: Caracas: El Grafico (25,000), 
El Heraldo (37,900), El Nacional (48,000), El Universal 
(25,500), La Esfera (28,000), La Religion (12,000), all 
dailies. Maracaibo: La Columa (6,000), La Tribuna, El 
Diario de la Tarde (8,000), Maracaibo Herald (English) 
(6,000). Barquisimeto: El Impulso, except Sunday (5,000). 


Principal Hotels: Caracas: Avila, Tamanaco, Nacional, 
Waldorf, Majestic, El Conde, Veroes, Hollywood, Ambas- 
sador, Americano. Maracaibo: Granada, Scandia, Victorio. 
Ciudad Bolivar: Bolivar, Central, Caracas. Puerto Cabello: 
Los Banos, Universal. 


What Venezuela Produces: Oil production is main- 
ly in the hands of American and British companies, who 
ship the crude oil for refining to nearby Aruba and 
Curacao, N.W.I. Several small local refineries supply the 
home market, and new refineries are under construction, 
the government now requiring that part of the oil produced 
from new concessions be refined locally. Other mineral 
products include gold, silver, copper, magnesite, coal, 
iron, tin, asphalt, asbestos, mica and salt. Iron ore and 
coal reserves, though rich, are not too accessible and have 
been left largely undeveloped. Cinnabar deposits are being 
worked in the Turres district, State of Lara. Salt is pro- 
duced as a government monopoly. Leading export crop 
is coffee, with cacao running second. Other farm products, 
mainly consumed locally, include corn, sugar, cotton, to- 
bacco, wheat, rice, beans, potatoes, fruits, vegetables. The 
cattle industry is important, sheep, goats, hogs and horses 
also being raised. Chief forest products are cabinet woods 
(some 600 species), rubber, balata (a rubber-like substance 
used in belting, etc.), tonka beans (used for flavoring), 
divi-divi (used in dyeing and tanning), copaiba (medicinal 
use), vanilla, coconuts, etc. Egret feathers come from San 
Fernando de Apure and pearls from the Island of Margarita. 


Flag: The national flag consists of three horizontal stripes 
of equal width, yellow at the top, blue in the center, 
and red at the bottom. In the center of the blue stripe is 
an arc of seven white stars representing the seven prov- 
inces that joined to declare independence. Most flags carry 
the coat of arms on the yellow stripe next to the flagstaff. 


Coat of Arms: The arms of Venezuela contain a shield 
divided into three sections. In the upper right (left, ac- 
cording to heraldic usage) on a red field is a bundle of 
wheat stalks symbolizing union and the fertility of the 
country’s soil; in the upper left section on a yellow field 
is a trophy of arms and flags symbolizing triumph; and 
on the blue field that occupies the lower half of the shield 
is a white untamed horse representing independence and 
liberty. Above the shield are two horns of plenty and on 
either side are an olive branch and a palm leaf tied with 
a ribbon of the national colors. Inscribed on the ribbon 
are the words “19 de abril de 1810, Independencia” the 
independence date of what was to become Great Colom- 
bia), “20 de febrero de 1859, Federacién,’ and at the 
bottom “E.E.U.U. de Venezuela” (the United States of 
Venezuela). 


Discovery: Venezuela was discovered by Christopher 
Columbus on his third voyage to the western world, on 
Aug. 1, 1498. 
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4 country blessed with extraordinary 
natural resources, Venezuela has attracted 


sixty per cent of all US capital invested in Latin America 


THREAD by thread, this busy textile 
factory is building up a new industry 


By ANTONIO M. ARAUJO 


Ambassador f Venezuela he l Ss 


PAPER. another product, adds pages 
to story of expanding production 
Pa 
’ SUGAR cane makes doubly sweet the 
Jand where income tax is “unimportant.” 





a Land of Opportunity 


CATTLE fattening station, to help 
reduce need for imported meat 
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NVESTORS seeking opportunities in 
foreign lands quite naturally ana- 
lyze conditions governing the safety and 
return of their capital outlay. 
Whether they be individuals or cor- 
porations, they have a right to know the 
attitude of the government toward such 
funds; the tax laws; exchange rates 
and policies; labor relations; market 
possibilities and all possible informa- 
tion relating to the general stability of 
the national economy. 
Venezuela 
qualifies as a land of investment oppor- 


By every measurement, 
tunity. Just recently, the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York pointed out 
that U. S. private investments in Vene- 
zuela during the postwar period totaled 
$617 million, or 60 per cent of all funds 
that have been invested in Latin Amer- 
ican development in that time. 

Our country is wonderfully blessed 
with natural resources. Our government 
has always recognized that the vast 
amount of money needed to develop 
them must be encouraged and _pro- 
tected. [ am proud to say that not one 
dollar of invested money has ever been 
appropriated by government action. 

To date, petroleum investments in 
Venezuela by oil companies have been 
$1,928,186.218, of which $1,375,923,234 
represents American capital. As a sov- 
ereign country we know how to respect 
others in order that we may likewise be 
respected. For this reason, the com- 
panies that operate in Venezuela have 
never had any great difficulty. Though 
it is the duty of my Government to con- 
serve its national resources as carefully 
as it can, it gives detailed and responsi- 
ble consideration to all applications for 
new concessions. 

Daily oil production at the present 
time is about 1,700,000 barrels. If nec- 
produce 2,000,000 
barrels a day. The total area of oil- 


essary, we could 
bearing concessions granted to com- 
panies by Venezuela by December 1950 
was 15,000,000 acres, but the total of 
oil-bearing land is 85,000,000 acres. 
Exactly the same pattern of govern- 
ment cooperation prevails in our re- 
cently discovered deposits of iron ore. 
By December 1950, steel companies 
had invested nearly $42,000,000 in ore 
enterprises. Production estimates are 
that within four or five years, they will 
be mining a minimum of 11,000,000 
tons yearly. Proven high-content iron 
reserves in Venezuela are about 525 mil- 
lion tons, the most favorable estimate 
standing at more than 700 million tons. 
Employment of thousands of work- 


ers in these two basic industries at high 
wages brings a high demand for goods 
and services of all kinds. That is one 
of the reasons why General Motors and 
Chrysler have automotive piants in 
Venezuela; why the General Tire Co. 
operates a large plant in Caracas; why 
the Celanese Corp. is planning a large 
rayon yard plant in Venezuela and why 
business men of Europe and North and 
South America are interested in Vene- 
zuela as a site for industrial expansion. 

There has never been unfavorable 
sentiment in Venezuela towards for- 
eigners. On the contrary, they have 
been warmly welcomed. A good proof 
of this is that in the last few years 
nearly 100,000 immigrants have entered 
the country. They enjoy all the benefits 
that our land has to offer as if it were 
their own. We would like enterprising 
men in every country to come to ours. 
There they would enjoy all the rights 
to which they are entitled by the law. 


Liquid Assets 


Venezuelan tax laws are extremely 
favorable both to corporations and in- 
dividuals. One of the reasons for this 
is the vast revenue the Government 
derives from petroleum royalties, which 
makes reliance on income taxes rela- 
tively unimportant. Our country has no 
external debt. 

Furthermore, the profits of corpora- 
tions or individual enterprise can be 
taken out of Venezuela any time. There 
is no restriction on exchange or move- 
ment of money. The Venezuelan bolivar 
is at a ratio of 3.35 tothe US dollar, and 
it has remained at that fixed ratio for 
many years in a free market. 

Venezuelan labor is efficient and de- 
pendable. Our labor laws provide for 
collective bargaining rights of unions, 
and Federal supervision of such pro- 
cedures through various steps, so that 
industrial disputes rarely reach the 
stage of work stoppage. 

Venezuela is working steadily toward 
a balanced national economy. Govern- 
ment and private investments are mak- 
ing great strides in agricultural pro- 
duction, so that the nation will be less 
dependent on imported foodstuffs, such 
as meat, sugar, grains, and vegetables. 
areas are being opened to 
projects, 


Great 
irrigation 
homes, barns and soil development. 
Loans are being advanced for equip- 
ment and rural progress. Vast quanti- 
ties of farm machinery are being im- 
ported to speed this program. 


farmers through 


Similarly, plans are under way to 
build hydroelectric power lines to de- 
velop industries; to bring natural gas 
into our principal cities; to rebuild our 
railroads and highways for better trans- 
portation; to enlarge our sea and air 
ports for increasing international trade. 

New schools, hospitals, commercial 
buildings and retail outlets are rising 
throughout the nation, with their at- 
tendant markets for raw materials and 
equipment necessary for operation. 

With all of this activity in a grow- 
ing, virile country of nearly 6,000,000 
people, it is natural that we have a 
vast international trade with the na- 
tions of the world. We sell our petro- 
leum, iron ore, coffee, cocoa and dia- 
monds in the world markets and buy 
all kinds of finished goods, machinery, 
vehicles, food products, steel, textiles, 
paper, chemicals, etc., from the world. 

Venezuela faces the future confident- 
ly. We have recently found huge de- 
posits of manganese in our country. We 
have every reason to believe that we 
have large deposits of bauxite, copper, 
nickel, 


building sands. ete. Surveys are now 


phosphates, limestone, clays, 
under way to determine the extent and 
quality of these deposits. Investment 
opportunities are simply limitless. 

Venezuela will continue, for years to 
come, to have many products the world 
needs. She will continue, for years to 
come, to need many products the world 
has. 

The preservation and development of 
sound trading relationships is an essen- 
tial and important element of unity and 
strength in the free world. None of the 
free countries is self-sufficient. They 
are economically interdependent. To be 
economically strong, each of them 
needs many things from the others. In 
order to obtain these things, each must 
be able to sell its products to the others. 

Not only in the movement of goods, 
but in the movement of peoples, can 
nations fully understand and appreci- 
ate their mutual problems and oppor- 
tunities. Hundreds of Venezuelan stu- 
dents are studying in universities 
throughout the world. We are privileged 
in our own great universities to have 
many students from foreign lands. 

We encourage such exchange of stu- 
dents. We welcome tourists at our fine 
hotels. We are developing plans to en- 
courage more international travel. 

For, in the last analysis, the true ob- 
jectives of the United Nations can be 
obtained only by the mutual cooperation 
and understanding of us all 
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THE POOR are always with us—even in 
this lovely old-new City of Plenty whose 
people never tire of singing its praises. 


Red Roofs 
And 


Skyscrapers 


By ANTONIO ARRAIZ 


WORKERS come into their own in this 
modern slum-clearance project, built on 
a slope to make most of sun, air and view. 


r you live in Caracas you can spend 
I Sunday morning watching a base- 
ball game that will remind you of the 
Yankee Stadium in New York, and Sun- 
day afternoon you can see a bullfight 
which will put you in mind of the 
Plaza Monumental in Barcelona, Spain. 
You can enjoy a soccer game, or a golf 
tournament at the beautiful Country 
Club, or a swimming contest at the cozy 
Casablanca Club, or a game of Jai-Alai 
at the Basque Centre. 

In the evening you may attend the 
recital of some great American ot 
European musician, or a conference on 
the philosophy of John Dewey, or a 
seminar on Picasso, or a discussion on 
existentialism 

Or. if you are in the mood to make 
merry. you may feast on a Spanish 
paella at La Hosteria de Don Quijote. 
a French escargot at La Chaumiere. an 
Italian ravioli at Restaurant Roma. or 
just plain good American roast beef in 
Mario’s Grill Bar. And afterwards you 
may dance to the rhythm of swing. 
rumba, raspa. samba, tango, waltz and 
Venezuelan joropos in such night spots 
as Maxim’s. La Pompadour, Capri. 
Mambo. La Taberna or Luna Park. 

If you are the outdoor type. you may 
bathe in the warm waters of the Carib- 
bean at Macuto. Catia la Mar. El Ca- 
ribe. Camburi. or any of the numerous 
beaches which can be reached by a 


half-hour’s drive down the mountain on 














a scenically breath-taking road. If you 
seek the restful air of the Sierra, you 
can drive up the mountain from Cara- 
cas to El Junquito, Los Teques, Carrizal 
or any of a number of resorts. 

If you have the time, you may pro- 
long your excursion some eighty miles 
and spend the night at Maracay, whose 
Hotel Jardin is both comfortable and 
picturesque, and the following morning 
you may admire wonderful Lake Valen- 
cia whose twenty-two islands gleam 
under the blue tropical sky, or climb 
to Rancho Grande National Park and 
become acquainted with an unspoiled 
tropical forest. 

Wherever you go, you will have the 
best that money can buy. Venezuela is 
the second largest oil producing coun- 
try in the world, and exploitation of this 
black gold provides abundantly any 
pleasure and luxury that the Cara- 
queno may desire. 

Only half a century ago Caracas was 
the quiet capital of a modest agricul- 
tural country. On its stone-paved streets 
you could meet the milkman with his 
cow, the flowermonger with his burro, 
the laundress returning from the river. 
Most of the houses were flat, with but 
a single storey. They had red tiled 
roofs—poets used to call it “the City 
of the red roofs.” They also had grated, 
latticed windows, through which the 
passer-by at catch a 


sunset might 


glimpse of sparkling dark eyes, if he 


- - 
She, a 


MORNING interlude in old tree-shaded 
Plaza Bolivar, where business has taken 
over but nostalgic flavor still lingers. 


On the crossroads of past and future, of North and South, 


cosmopolitan Caracas offers all 


that money can buy and some things it can't 


were lucky. The land. the city, the 
senoritas at their windows—all seemed 
to be awaiting Prince Charming. 

And then oil was discovered in the 
twenties. And all has changed. Auto- 
mobiles and jeeps have replaced the 
carts and burros. Romance has disap- 
peared and quick profits have taken its 
place. (The Venezuelan “bolivar” is one 
of the soundest currencies in the world. 
The dollar shortage. so common in 
other countries, does not exist.) A 
steady flow of immigrants chiefly from 
Spain, Portugal, Italy and Eastern 
Europe has vitalized agriculture, in- 
dustry, trade, and as a matter of fact. 
all aspects of life, and has given them 
a cosmopolitan flavor. There are many 
thousands of Americans working in the 
oil companies. And in Caracas you can 
Texans, Okla- 


hear the accents of 


homans and New Yorkers. and even the 
shoe-shine boys in the Plaza Bolivar 
address their customers as “Mister.” 
The Caraqueno is a cosmopolite who 
lives life to the fullest, and enjoys it 
with a complete joie de vivre, with 
little care for the tremendously high 
cost of living—and prices here are high. 

Facing North America and Europe on 
one side, and the Andes, the plains, 
jungles and deserts of the great South 
American hinterland on the other, Cara- 
cas is one of the world’s crossroads, 
and it is here that the cultures of 


North and 


Anglo-America and Latin-America meet. 


South, past and future, 

This city of some half a million peo- 
ple has a perpetual spring-like climate, 
with an average temperature of 70 de- 
grees. It is located in a beautiful valley 


about three thousand feet above sea 
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level. Above rises the Avila, a graceful 
mountain, about 10,000 feet high. The 
Caraquefo never tires singing the 
praises of this lovely meuntain. 

Five hundred years ago, when the 
Spanish Conquistador Diego de Losada 
founded the city in 1567, the entire area 
was covered with woods. Now the city 
is a compact mass of buildings—with 
modern skyscrapers rubbing elbows 
with centuries-old churches. 

Caracas is divided into two definite 
sectors. There is the ancient town, 
whose narrow streets were planned by 
the settling Spaniards. This is now the 
busy, commercial and governmental dis- 
trict—Caracas’ downtown. It is here 
that buildings are constantly being torn 
down and rebuilt. to make way for 
progress. The air is always full of dust 
and noise and bustle. Bulldozers, drills, 
derricks and cranes obliterate vener- 
able mansions to make way for mod- 
ern and utilitarian buildings. Con- 
gested little streets are widened into 
proud boulevards, like Bolivar Avenue 
which transverses the entire city from 
West to East. 

And then there is the new Caracas 
tranquil, residential suburbs—spread- 
ing wider and wider into the hillsides 
and along the valley, and born not of 
confusion, haste and turbulence, but of 
careful planning. Here, up-to-date re- 
quirements did not need to struggle 
against ancient patterns. New projects 
and developments seemed to grow very 
naturally, and sugar cane and coffee 
bushes turn into villas and bungalows 
half hidden among acacias, palms and 


honeysuckles, like mushrooms during 
the rainy season. And their names— 
Paradise, Florida, Altamira, El Rosal, 
El Conde—have a 
idyllic feeling, too. 
It is interesting, however, that in this 
changing city one tradition of old colon- 
ial days survives, and is likely to stay 
so long as the people of Caracas con- 
tinue to love tradition. The streets have 
no names or numbers. Names are given 


rural, peaceful, 


to the intersections. Every single corner 
has its own, peculiar and often odd 
name, and if vou want to orient your- 
self, you just have to remember them all. 

Let us imagine, for example that 
New York’s 42nd Street were marked 
off like that. You would have: Times 
Square Corner; Bryant Park Corner; 
Public Library Corner; Terminal Cor- 
ner; Grand Central Corner; Chrysler 
Corner; Elevated Corner; News Build- 
ing Corner and United Nations Corner. 
And so, with every corner in the city. 
When referring to any address in that 
sector—let us say, 135 East 42nd Street 

-you would have to say: “From Chrys- 
ler Corner to Elevated Corner No. 135.” 

In Caracas it happens to be so. Fur- 
thermore, names do not refer to pres- 
ent conditions which could easily be 
discovered and remembered. They 
arise out of the mists of past ages, and 
are often related to objects, incidents 
and individuals who have long since 
passed into oblivion. For instance. 
there is Romualda Corner. Who was 
this charming lady, who may have 
lived in the sixteenth or perhaps the 


seventeenth century? And why was 
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she so popular that her name deserved 
to be immortalized? Nobody knows, 
but everybody continues to call that 
corner by her name. 

Some names originate in non-exist- 
ent stores, shops, businesses, activities: 
Mercaderes (the Merchants), Peinero 
(the comb maker), Pescador (the fish- 
erman), or in the names of animals, 
trees, plants, or objects connected with 
places for unknown reasons, such as: 
Cruz Verde (Green Cross), Cipreses 
(the cypresses), Zamuro (the vulture.) 

Such a hodge-podge sometimes gives 
surprising combinations. For example, 
should you ask for a specific address 
in Caracas, you may be directed to go 
from Misery to Hospital, from Hospital 
to Death, from Death to the Hole. 

Modern nomenclatures have been 
proposed many times. The City Gov- 
ernment has even adopted some, and 
decreed their application, but the 
Caraquenos have put none into effect. 

Such characteristics retain for the 
modern city something of a nostalgic 
flavor—something of the epoch when 
the last Captain General, wearing his 
dress coat, and carrying his tricorne 
and baton, went to the Cathederal of 
Caracas to attend the Good 
celebration on April 19, 1810. 

Just as the Spanish Governor was 


Friday 


about to enter the Cathederal, a young 
Caraqueno, Francisco Salias, stepped 
up, stopped him at the door and 
snatched his baton, the symbol of his 
power, from him. He was then com- 
pelled to go back to the City Hall 
and ask the people, who had in the 
interim gathered there, whether they 
recognized his authority. A young 
priest, associated with the revolutionary 
plot, managed to steal up to the bal- 
cony behind the Captain General and 
signal a negative answer to the people 
below, and the answer came up clearly 

“No! No!” 

And thus began the war for Vene- 
zuelan independence—a war which 
lasted fourteen years. and which only 
came to an end in 1824 in far of Peru. 
with the defeat of the remnants of the 
Spanish armies. 

And so the past of the Caraqueno 
speaks of history. legend. heroism and 
glory, and the present and the future 
offer grounds for hope—richness, in- 
dustry, initiative. progress. Here, where 
baseball meets the bullfight, and the 
North meets the South, and the Anglo- 
American way of living meets the Latin- 
American tradition. what great things 


may happen? Only the future can tell 














By DR. JOSE MARTORANO BATTISTI 


Minister Counselor for Petroleum, 
Venezuelan Embassy, Washington 


Here is the story of Venezuela’s fabulous oil fields 


whose vital importance for the West is 


dramatically underscored by the present crisis in Iran. 


HE use of oil in Venezuela has been 

known since the XV century, when 
the Spanish Conquistadores made their 
primitive ships waterproof with the re- 
sidual pitch taken from seepages along 
the Maracaibo Lake shores. 

There are three sedimentary basins 
in the country with geological charac- 
teristics enabling them to serve as stor- 
age for enormous oil reserves. These 
basins, named Maracaibo, Orinoco and 
Apure, cover principally the regions of 
(1) Zulia-Falcén, (2) Guarico-Anzoate- 
gui-Monagas-Sucre-Delta Amacuro and 
(3) Portuguesa-Barinas-Apure. They 
have a combined area of some 62 mil- 


lion acres and if the area of the small 
basin of Cariaco and that of the con- 
tinental shelf are added the area suit- 
able for oil exploration within the na- 
tion amounts to some 88 million acres, 
or more than 40% of the total area of 
the country which is 228 million acres. 
The present concessions are located 
in the three great basins and have an 
area equal to 26% of the combined 
area of these basins, or 18% of the total 
area suitable for oil exploration in the 
country. A large part of potential oil 
land is not yet leased in Venezuela. 
The granting of concessions for the 
search for oil started in 1907. By the 
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end of 1950 the total land area in con- 
cessions was 16 million acres with the 
following distribution by companies: 


Thousand 
Acres 
Creole Petroleum Corp. 3,720 
Royal Dutch Shell Group 3,210 
Mene Grande Oil Co. 2,480 


Socony Vacuum Oil Co 

of Venezuela 1,800 
Texas-Caracas Group 1,410 
Sinclair Oil & Refining Co. 1,220 


Atlantic Refining Group 770 


Richmond Exploration 
Group 


Esperanza Petroleum Co. 190 
Phillips Oil Co. 190 
Pantepec Group 100 0.6 
Compania Espanola de 

Petroleos 100 0.6 
Others 110 0.7 


16,030 100.0 


Industrial Development 


During 1878 a small local company 
named compania Petrolia del Tachira 
obtained the concession for a parcel of 
250 acres of land in the Rubio District. 
with the purpose of extracting and re- 
fining 15 barrels of crude oil per day 
from springs there to supply kerosene 
in that neighborhood. 

At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury the first foreign companies in 
search of hydrocarbons came in, at- 
tracted by the presence of asphalt or 
oil seepage in several areas. At this time 
a small 
Guanipa (Monagas State) and several 


refinery was operating in 
wells were drilled in the Pedernales 
region (Orinoco Delta) with negative 
results. In 1910 the New York & Ber- 
mudez Co. began to exploit the asphalt 
lake at Guanoco (Sucre State), under 
which was discovered a field of very 
heavy oil in 1913. 

The oldest oil field of importance 
known in Venezuela is Mene Grande 
(Zulia State), discovered in 1914 by 
the Caribbean Petroleum Company, of 
the Royal 


which has been in commercial produc- 


Dutch Shell Group, and 


tion since 1917. Another company in 
the same group, the Venezulean Oil 
Concessions, Ltd., discovered the La 
Rosa field (Cabimas) in 1917, which 
became world famous in 1922 when one 
of the wells blew out with a production 


30 


estimated at more than one hundred 
daily. This 


started an era of unusual wildcatting 


thousand | barrels event 
activity in Venezuela which lasted until 
1929, year of 


crisis. During this period the annual 


world-wide economic 
Venezuelan oil production progressively 
rose from 2.2 million barrels in 1922 to 
136 million in 1929, the production of 
each year doubling in many cases that 


of the previous year. During the same 


period 73 oil companies had conces- 
sions in the country. but only the fol- 
lowing were successful: Royal Dutch 
Shell Group, Lago Petroleum Corpora- 
tion (now Creole) and Venezuela Gulf 
Oil Company (now Mene Grande Oil 
Company), in the State of Zulia; Brit- 
ish Controlled Oilfields, Ltd.. 


State; and Standard Oi] Company of 


in Fal on 


Venezuela (now Creole) in Monagas. 

In 1930 oil production in Venezuela 
was somewhat less than in 1929, but 
then it dropped and maintained an an- 
nual average of 117 million barrels 
during the vears 1931, 1932 and 1933 
In 1934 it reached the 1929 level and 
from 1935 to 1939 progressively in- 
creased from 148.5 million to 204.5 mil- 
lion barrels. Between 1940 and 1943 
production alternately increased and 
decreased because of the shortage of 
transportation due to World War II, 
and the average annual production in 
this four-year period was 184.5 million 
barrels. From 1944 to 1950 Venezuelan 
annual production rose from 257 mil- 
lion to 546.8 million barrels. In short, 
Venezuela has trebled its oil production 
in the last decade. 

During the period 1930-1940 Vene- 
zuelan producing fields increased as a 
result of drilling in Zulia State by 
Creole, Shell and Mene Grande, bring- 
ing about an enlargement, both in ex- 
tension and depth, of the petroliferous 
areas in Lake Maracaibo, and also as 
a result of discoveries made mainly in 
the plains of Monagas, Anzoategui and 
Guarico states and in the Delta Ama- 
curo Federal Territory, particularly by 
Creole. Mene Grande. Sinclair, Socony, 
Texas and S. A. Petrolera Las Mer- 
cedes. 

During 1940-1950 new producing 
fields have been discovered in regions 
of the country previously recognized as 
petroliferous; the area of proven fields 
has been continuously enlarged, mostly 
since the discovery of Cretaceous pro- 
duction by Shell beneath La Paz field 
(Zulia State) in 1944; and oil was 
found for the first time in the Apure 


Basin (Barinas State) in 1947, by 


Socony. To the list of producing Com- 
panies have been added the names 
of the Venezuelan Atlantic Refining, 
Phillips Oil, Richmond and Pantepec. 

By the end of 1950 there were some 
9,000 oil wells in Venezuela, not all of 
which were in active production due 
mainly to mechanical troubles. 

During 1950 pipe lines were extended 
with additional lines and new installa- 
tions, which increased the capacity of 
the system by 240,000 barrels daily. At 
the end of the year the total length of 
lines were 1.460 miles with an overall 
capacity of 2,686,000 barrels per day. 

With the high production of oil huge 
amounts of gas are available in Vene- 
zuela. The volume of this substance 
produced in 1950 came to 558 billion 
cubic feet, of which 81.5 billion, or 
14.6%, 
balance was wasted. The general use 


were used in various ways. The 


of gas in the country has been sluggish 
in part for the lack of transmission 
facilities. At the present time there is 
only one natural gas transmission sys- 
tem in Venezuela, the Maracaibo sys- 
tem, which is small. The completion of 
a gas line 200 miles long and 16”, 
1234” and 1034” in diameter, with a 
capacity of. 20,000,000 cubic feet per 
day, by the Venezuelan Atlantic Trans- 
mission Corporation, is expected in 
1951 to supply the Caracas and cen- 
tral region of Venezuela from fields 
located in the northern part of the state 
of Guarico. The Venezuelan govern- 
ment is studying the utilization of gas 
in many projects. The oil companies 
also are carrying economic investiga- 
tions aimed at industrial applications 
of the wasted gas. 

The development of the refining in- 
dustry has been rather sluggish in 
Venezuela. The first oil refinery in the 
country was established by Shell dur- 
ing 1918 at San Lorenzo, on the Mara- 
caibo Lake shore, to process crude 
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from its Mene Grande field, but less 
than 9% of the cumulative oil produc- 
tion has been refined in Venezuela by 
the end of 1950. During 1939 the Vene- 
zuelan refining capacity was 54,000 
barrels daily. After that year and par- 
ticularly with the enactment of the 
1943 Hydrocarbons Law, important new 
refining capacity has been added at the 
request of the Venezuelan government. 
Hence, in the last two years several 
new refineries came into operation in- 
creasing the total refining capacity al- 
most to 320,000 barrels daily. 


Phenomenal Growth 


The combined domestic consumption 
of gasoline, kerosene, Diesel-gas oil and 
fuel oil in Venezuela increased more 
than six-fold from 2,899,642 barrels in 
1943 to 18,177,640 barrels in 1950. 
The total domestic consumption of both 
refined products and crude oil is about 
4% of the country oil production. 

Exploration, exploitation, refining 
and other operations relative to petro- 
leum in Venezuela are subject to the 
1943 Hydrocarbons Law, which is based 
on the principle of the ownership by 
the nation of the subsoil mineral re- 
sources. Hence, with the high develop- 
ment of the oil operations a large pro- 
portion of the government revenues 
comes from royalties and taxes levied 
on profits of the oil industry. Accord- 
ing to an amendment introduced in 
1948 in the Income Tax Law, the total 
government revenues from the oil con- 
cessions must not be less than the con- 
cessionaire net profits after payment of 
royalties and taxes. It is estimated that 
the government revenues from oil oper- 
ations in 1950 will be over $300,000,000. 

During 1950 about 46,000 people 
were working in the oil industry in 
Venezuela. 

The total capital invested by the oil 
industry in Venezuela up to the end of 
last year was around 2 billion dollars. 


1950 Oil Production 


Oil production in Venezuela in 1950 
came to 546.8 million barrels, that is 
to say. 13.4¢¢ more than in 1949, and 
has continued to be second in world- 
wide importance. This production is the 
highest recorded in the industrial his- 
tory of the country and represents 
14.46, of the production of all the oil 
countries in the world last year. The 
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cumulative oil production in Venezuela 
as of the 3lst of December, 1950, 
counted from the beginning of commer- 
cial exploitation in 1917, amounted to 
5.5 billion barrels. 

The 1950 production represents about 
10% of the cumulative production dur- 
ing the 34 years now, recorded, and 
came from 59 fields, grouped in the 
following way: 


No.of Million 

fields _ barrels % 
Western Venezuela 19 388.8 71 
Eastern Venezuela 40 158.0 29 


59 546.8 100 


All Western fields are located in the 
Maracaibo basin, with the exception of 
one small field in the Apure basin. The 
Eastern fields are in Maturin basin. 

The most prolific regions in Western 
Venezuela are the Bolivar District fields 
(Cabimas, Tia Juana, Laguinillas, 
Pueblo Viejo, Bachaquero) and West- 
ern Zulia fields (Amana, Mara, Netick, 
La Paz, La Concepcién, Boscan, En- 
senada, Sibucara), with shares of 
47.5% and 17.4% in the total oil pro- 
duction of the country. 

The best producing regions in East- 
ern Venezuela are Central Anzoategui 
(Greater Oficina Area) and Northern 
Greater 


Monagas (Quiriquire and 


Jusepin Area), with shares of 16% 
and 8.5°% in the Venezuelan total. 
The distribution by company of the 
Venezuelan oil production in 1950 is as 
Creole 45.8 Royal Dutch 
30.8%; Mene 
Group 3%; 


follows: 
Shell 
13.5%; 


Group Grande 


Texas Socony 


2.5%; aged s 4 
Richmond 0.8%; 
Others 0.5% 


%; Sinclair 0.9%; 
Pantiepec 0.8% 


Reserves 


In 1950 the proven oil reserves of 
Venezuela were increased 1.4 billion 
barrels. Taking into account the corre- 
sponding production in the same year, 
the proven reserves available for fu- 
ture production came to over 9 billion 
barrels by the end of 1950. This figure 
represents about 10% of the proven 
world oil reserves. 

In the following chart are shown the 
production figures and oil reserves in 
Venezuela during the last seven years 
(million barrels) : 


Production Proven reserves 
Year per year end of year 


1944 256.0 6,676.0 
1945 323.9 7,035.7 
1946 388.7 7,211.9 
1947 434.6 6,918.8 
1948 489.3 7,644.0 
1949 481.8 8,233.3 
1950 546.8 9,072.7 


The amount of cumulative production 
up to December 31, 1950, plus the 
proven reserve of future production as 
of the same date amounts to 14.5 bil- 
lion barrels, which is the volume of oil 
discovered in Venezuela so far. But 
much of the oil in Venezuela is still 
to be located. 


Exports 
Venezuela is the world’s number one 


exporter of petroleum and ships over 
twice the volume sent abroad by Iran, 


(Continued on page 64) 
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The mainspring behind the intellectual and literary 


movements of Venezuela is a conscious effort to equip 


the country with an understanding of the 


national character and national destiny. This contribution 


by a prominent young intellectual is typical of this effort. 


Venezulean 
Literature: 


By VICTORINO TEJERA 
Instructor in Philosophy, 


University of Caracas 


iy: of the most discussed questions 
in Venezuela today is whether or 
not the nation’s literature is under- 
going a crisis. But those who are so 
agitated by this problem seem to for- 
get an important circumstance. Vene- 
zuelan literature, except for the writings 
of Bolivar, has always been in crisis 
because of its two main characteristics: 
hesitation and doubt. 

For well over a hundred years, the 
Venezuelan writer has been baffled by 
his own identity in a new society and 
by the mutually inflicted wounds of 
partially assimilated and ancient races. 
These psychological and social prob- 
lems constanty interrupted the spon- 
taneity of his creative imagination so 
much that he has succeeded in express- 
ing his deep emotions only partially 
and imbued his works with a brooding 
atmosphere of tentativeness and re- 
flexiveness. 

In this sense, what exists today is 
Much rather 


it is a growing awareness that Vene- 


not a contemporary crisis 


zuelan literature has produced neither 
giants—-masters who could inspire the 
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An Interpretation 


young generation—nor disciplined prac- 


titioners of an honestly rigorous 
criticism. 

This sudden awareness springs di- 
rectly from an unprecedented increase 
For it 


is one of the evident and disappointing 


of Venezuela's literary output. 


features about the profession of letters 
in this country that reputations are 
made with a phenomenal ease and that 
criticism is habitually lenient and all 
This, of 


course, encourages publishing. but is 


too often over-enthusiastic. 


not conducive to improving quality. 

In spite of the difficulties that the 
awareness referred to above implies. it 
And what 
progress in the arduous field of art is 


still represents a progress. 


achieved without some deep doubt and 
hesitant agony? The current sense of 
crisis in Venezuelan literature should, 
therefore, be understood not as the 
main fact but as an aspect of the 
central intention discernible in its re- 
cent drive towards contemporary and 
universal relevance. 

We have mentioned one of the mis- 


eries of Venezuelan literature, but it is 


ironical that its spendors—the achieve- 
ments of Andros Bello, of Simon Boli- 
var, of Rufino Blanco Fombona—should 
be, from the point of view of crafts- 
manship, almost unusable and, after a 
point, subversive of new developments. 
As the greatest grammarian the Spanish 
language has ever produced, Bello’s 
systematic versatility is no more useful 
to the writer than, say, Gray’s Anatomy 
to the sculptor, than a text book on 
prosody—Bello’s own, in fact—is to 
the lyric poet; and as a poet he is too 
much of a neo-classical perfectionist. 

Bolivar, in the literary concomitant 
of an exceptional statesmanship and 
towering political achievement, offers a 
never to be repeated performance. 
And while Blanco Fombona was the 
leader of a movement, he has tended 
to become, for his “modernistic” im- 
perfectionism and _ miscellaneousness, 
something of a period figure. 

First, then, among the evidences of 
evolution in the Venezuelan literary 
world is the growing independence of 
the Venezuelan author and his realiza- 
tion that, if he must have models, he is 
enjoyably and challengingly free to 
choose his masters from any of the 
world literatures. As Goethe said to 


Eckermann, any powerful tendency 
must come from the inside out, from 
the soul to the world. So it is not 
simply a question of the Venezuelan 
writer's being better informed than he 
used to be. He is, in his concern with 


projective techniques, demonstrably 


more outwardlooking: and this is why 
we seem to have been right and entirely 
fair in demanding previously that rigor- 
ous literary standards be applied to him. 

Properly to grasp the nature of 
Venezuelan literature. a prior under- 
standing is required of three basic con- 
cepts, without which Venezuelan _his- 
tory is, in general, as impenetrable as 
some of the barely explored Venezuelan 
physiography. 

The first of these is a historical fact 
in which is embedded the true origin 
of the Venezuelan consciousness; the 
second is a kind of cyclic law express- 
ing the rhythm of our history, and the 
third is a causal relationship uncover- 
ing the drag that the social determinant 
has periodically been upon the arts of 
an otherwise spirited people. 

Unlike Mexico or Peru whose tap 
roots lie in the colonial era and where 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth cea- 
turies a baroque civilization was super- 
imposed upon an Indian one. Venezuela 
grew its characteristic features in the 


eighteenth century. 








The early Spaniards found no great 
or homogeneous Indian culture in what 
is now Venezuela. and for this very 
reason the conquest and_ settlement 
were delayed. by the guerrilla tactics of 
isolated Indian societies, seventy years 
beyond their duration in Mexico and 
Peru. into the first years of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Venezuela was not a main source of 
wealth to Spain except, perhaps, dur- 
ing the fifty years of the existence of 
the Caracas (1728-1778). 

Maracaibo, Cumana, Cuayana, prov- 
inces of the 


Company 


vice-royalty of New 
Granada, were united to the province 
of Caracas and the islands of Margarita 
to constitute the captaincy-general of 
Venezuela only in 1777. It was this 
Captaincy that in 1811, from having 
been a relatively poor and neglected 
colony, jumped into the continental fore- 
ground as the heroic republic of Vene- 
zuela, rich in ideals, in liberty and in 
exemplary actions. And this leading role 
fell to it precisely because it had been 
the first thoroughly to assimilate the 
ideas and spirit of the European En- 
lightenment and had proceeded almost 
at once, as if they were its own. to apply 
and propagate them in all fields. 
Through all subsequent vicissitudes 
the institutions of 
Venezuela have retained the stamp of 
the rationalism and 


the thought and 


egalitarianism, 
respectively. that made the Enlighten- 
ment, and to which, through the instru- 
mentality and inspiration of Venezuela, 
the greater part of the South American 
continent owes its very independence. 
And the first point to which this brings 
us is that Venezuela purchased her 
nationhood and that of five other coun- 
tries at the price not only of more than 
half her sons but also of all her arts. 
The passion and the skill that it had, 
for example. invested in transplating 
and enjoying the music of Haydn and 
Mozart, and in producing its own—the 
oratorios of José A. Lamas and José 
F. Velazquez—were consumed in the 
holocaust. The second 
point to be remembered is that the 


revolutionary 


negative as well as the positive qual- 
ities of Venezuelan literature regarded 
both as an art and as an institution 
can be explained hy reference to its 
troublous eighteenth century origin. 
Insofar as it is an institution, Vene- 
zuelan literature has failed to develop 
a scale of esthetic and moral values and 
As an art, Vene- 
literature has an 


objective criticism. 
zuelan interesting 


originality; it employes techniques un- 


conventionally in creating the various 
literary genres. 


Exposition vs. Explanation 


To cite the example of our more 
interesting novels, for instance. where 
the English reader is probably accus- 
tomed to concreteness and continuous 
narration he will find that the Vene- 
zuelan writer produces his typical effects 
by a kind of restive abstraction and the 
shortcircuiting of narration by ex- 
planation. 

In thus translating two ideological 
terms, egalitarianism and rationalism, 
into their respective literary equiva- 
lents, fervidness and abstraction, we 
hope to have given the reader some 
glimpse into what makes Venezuelan 
literature characteristically Venezuelan 
and into how it got that way. 

The next thing to be understood is 
about the course of this literature. As 
a function of a nation it must be sub- 
ject to the law of that nation’s destiny, 
provided it is possible, at least roughly, 
to formulate such a law. It turns out, 
in our case, that the literature in ques- 
tion is one of the phenomena that 
verify the law. And the law that we 
would formulate as seeming to hold for 
the four hundred and fifty years of our 
history is one of alternate sleepings 
and awakenings in which the intervals 
between renascences become shorter as 
we approach the present decade. 

Thus after the first century of dis- 
covery, pioneering and settlement dur- 
ing which there are no less than twelve 
examples of the earliest literary form— 
the chronicle—relating to the New 
World and to Venezuela 
passes through what Uslar Pietri, a 
modern Venezuelan novelist. has called 
“the silent century.” 


Venezuela, 


In the hundred 
vears between the first quarter of the 
seventeenth and the first quarter of the 
eighteenth centuries, Fray 
Pedro Simon and Oviedo y Banos there 


between 


are no books on or from Venezuela 
(except one that barely alludes to it 
and another not published till 1890). 
But then around 1725 comes the re- 
awakening with the arrival of the 
Guipuzcoana or Caracas Company. In 
1721 the 
founded. 


University of Caracas is 
Between this date and the 
Independence neo-classicism supersedes 
the baroque in literature. the scholastic 
conception of the world is overthrown. 
a little late perhaps but quite effectively, 
and culture is secularized through the 
influence of the French Encyclopedia: 


economic and educational tracts are 
read in great numbers. good music is 
executed as well as composed, forbidden 
books on politics and religion are 
smuggled in, and while the native many 
engage in sporadic insurrection against 
economic oppression, the native few 
become cosmopolitan and conspiratorial. 

In twenty to thirty vears of revolu- 
tion there is no literature outside of 
Bello’s, who was in exile. and outside 
of the political oratory and the political 
tracts of an inspired handful of heroes. 
first among them Bolivar. This revolu- 
tion and its protagonists become the 
great theme of the literature of the 
With the pass- 
ing of the three greatest figures South 


next and romantic age. 


America has given to the world, Bello, 
Bolivar and Fransisco Miranda, a pe- 
riod of quiet. even slumbersome, con- 
solidation and reconstruction sets in. 
Interesting secondary figures like Ber- 
min Toro and Juan V. Gonzalez carry 
forward the task of commenting and 
expounding, of recapitulating, in prose 
and in poetry, the moments and move- 
When the 


plunged into a 


ments of Venezuelan life. 
country is chaotic 
decade of civil strife over the principle 
of Federation (1859-1869), the favorite 
genre, from having been history, be- 
Then, with 


of Bellos 


Lettres, the leading light of which was 


comes political journalism. 
the birth of the Academy 


Cecilio Acosta, and through the whole 
period of Guzman Blanco’s adminis- 
tration, literature in all its phases is 
practiced under official and academic 
which has 
made the creative task of the generations 


sponsorship—an example 


that have followed so much the harder. 


Fresh Wind of Modernism 


There was no solid reaction against 
this official humanism till around 1900 
by which time certain modernizing and 
rekindling influences like that of the 
Cuban José Marti had come to be felt 
and by which time Perez Bonalde had 
effected a salutary break from Spanish 
romanticism. Perez Bonalde was the 
great translator of Edgar Allen Poe and 
Heinrich Heine. as well as an original 
poet. As Rubén Dario. the Nicaraguan, 
represents the impact of French Sym- 
bolism on the literature of Hispanic 
America, so Perez Bonalde is the filter 
which 


through Anglo- 


Saxon romanticism is assimilated by the 


something of 
Venezuelan sensibility. These fresher 
influences Parnassianism. the last stand 


of neo-classicism in the country, was 
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unable to resist and the way has since 
been open to successive generations of 
gradually improving modernists. 

But the first thirty-five years of this 
century must, on the whole, count as 
barren and unhappy ones. The sub- 
stantial works of historians and sociolo- 
gists of this period like J. Gil Fortoul, 
P. M. Arcaya and Valenilla Lanz are 
the application of social Darwinism to 
the Venezuelan milieu, but they are 
not literature; they were the apologetic 
of the chronic tyrannies of Castro and 
Gomez. 

The most outstanding literary work, 
both relevant and honest, of this period 
came from the exiled pens of Blanco 
Fombona and José Rafael Pocaterra. 
On the other hand it must be noticed 
that the local novel of manners. dating 
from an earlier epoch and the first 
examples of which are in a kind of 
minor mode. had. by the end of this 
period come into full stature in the 
early and middle work of Rémulo 
Gallegos. The movement which had 
once been simply “costumbrismo” be- 
comes realism in “Dona Barbara.” But 
this realism is effective and kept from 
obsolescence, it must be explained. by 
virtue of its latent symbolism: and so 
today the novels that are effective may 
be seen to be so to the degree in which 
they have developed the controlling 
and more complex techniques of sym- 
bolism and adapted them to the tragic 
view of life that it is paradoxical to 
find so voung a nation yearning after 
following on the pattern of its Spanish 
ancestor 

There is a wealth of situations. and 
a world of deep emotion that remain to 
be explored by Venezuelan literature. 
Tt is the hope of this writer and his 
generation that they will be uncovered. 
and be one means to the nation’s know- 
ing itself. 

Literature must rise above those in- 
ternal stresses from which any vital 
association cannot but suffer. by adopt- 
ing those probing and comprehensive, 
one would almost say therapeutic. tech- 
niques that have restored to modern 
literature and modern consciousness in 
Europe and the United States something 
of the quality of Greek drama. This 
achievement was made possible by 
painstakingly accurate and empirical 
methods of work and by willingness to 
learn from other peoples and other 


times. 
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UN in The Kitchen 


UNW herewith starts the first of its conducted tours around 


the cuisines of the world. In these culinary adventures our 


guide will try to capture some of the fragrance and taste 


which add substance and color to man’s daily life everywhere. 


EcIpeEs from different countries spur the imagination and bring ad- 
R venture and excitement into your own kitchen. Some of the recipes 
date back to the almost forgotten long ago. Such a one is the justly famous 
Arroz con Pollo (chicken and rice) that originated in Andalusia and is 
served with pride in all Spanish-speaking countries. 

Perhaps you too have been disappointed in the preparation of new 
dishes—who hasn’t—particularly when you go adventuring with recipes of 
other nations. There is no need for your expectations to meet defeat if 
you follow instructions accurately regarding ingredients and proportions. 
Indeed the results will be gratifying and even impressive. 

Making a colorful and authentic Arroz con Pollo can be a real adven- 
ture in other lands if you stop to think of the sources of some of the 
ingredients used. From the Catalonia region of Spain comes the saffron 
which is made from the stigma of a very small crocus flower—it takes 
over two hundred thousand of these tiny flowers to make one pound of 
this intriguing spice. The bay leaves you use come from the aromatic 
leaf of the laurel trees growing in the Mediterranean countries; pepper 
from the East Indies and India—olives and olive oil from Italy—Valencia 
rice from Spain—wine from France—an earthenware casserole from 
Mexico. An adventure. Yes! One that can be most rewarding and will 
bring you a delightfully piquant and subtle dish. 


My favorite recipe for Arroz con Pollo comes from Venezuela, Vene- 
zuela means “Little Venice” and received its name from the first Span- 
iards to arrive in the country because they found the inhabitants of 
certain sections living in houses perched on upright logs over the water. 
Let’s go to Venezuela for an exciting culinary adventure. 


























Arroz con Pollo 


2 frying chickens, each weighing 


about 2% Ibs. Cut in 6 pieces— | 
sprinkle with salt and_ freshly | 


ground black pepper 
cups Valencia rice 
lb. chorizos (smoked Spanish 
sausage ) 

9 cups chicken consomme 
fresh tomatoes, peeled and sliced 
olives drained of juice 

5 cup finely chopped onion 
oz. can pimentos drained and sliced 
bay leaves 

5 teaspoon saffron—crumbled fine 
cup of the best olive oil 
cup of cooked green peas 


oz. dry white wine 


Heat olive oil in casserole over di- 
rect flame; add onions and saute until 
golden in color. Remove onions from oil 
and put aside to be added later. 

Now heat oil in the frying point and 
add chicken. Cook until each piece is 
brown turning frequently to avoid burn- 
ing. 


When chicken is browned add the | 


chorizos (sliced), chicken consomme. 
bay leaves, tomatoes, the cooked onions, 
olives and saffron. Add the washed and 
well drained rice. Cover casserole and 
cook gently until done. When done add 
the wine and sprinkle the cooked green 
peas over the top. A few dashes of pap- 
rika for color contrast and the casserole 
is ready for the table. 


This recipe will adequately serve six. 


Now let’s make a very simple des- 
sert—melon criollo del mono—that is | 


most appropriate to follow your Arroz 
con Pollo. Don’t let the name disturb 
you. It simply means the native melon 
of any country (Honeydew—Cantaloup 

Castilla, etc.) marinated in Anis del 
Mono that is made in Badalonia and 
considered by connoisseurs to be one of 
the best Anisettes in the world. 

Use a ripe melon weighing about four 
Ibs. Cut in half—remove seeds—scoop 
out the meat into round balls. Place 
melon balls in bowl and sprinkle with 
five ounces Anisette. Chill for two hours 
and serve in compotes surrounded by 
crushed ice. 

Good Luck! Buena Suerte! 


Nina CAPoTE 





We are proud to have served 


Venezuelan business and industry 


for over three-quarters of a century. 


La larga experiencia que tenemos 
en compras y embarques para la 
exportacion garantiza a nuestra 
clientela Venezolana, atin en estos 
tiempos de incertidumbre, un ser- 


vicio eficiente en todo sentido. 


DE SOLA BROS., INC. 


Exporters and Purchasing Agents 
111 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Cable Addresses: GEOPAR and DESOLABROS 
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NAVEGACION 


Capital Bs. 24,000,000 Caracas, Venezuela 


VENEZUELAN LINE 


Sailings each Friday from New York and 
New Orleans 


Regularly from Philadelphia, Houston and 
Mobile 


Economical transportation to all Vene- 
zuelan Ports 


General Agents 


ISBRANDTSEN CO., INC. 


26 Broadway 
New York 4, New York 
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All Her Citizens 


OLIVAR fought not only for the freedom of Venezuela, 
but of all South America. Again, he fought not only for 
the rights of the white man, but for all men. His proclamation 
on the abolition of slavery contains the following immortal 
sentences: “Our unfortunate brothers who are under the bond 
of slavery are from this moment declared free . . . Henceforth 
there will be one class of inhabitants: all will be citizens.” 
On these pages UNW presents a picture of Venezuela’s con- 
temporary citizens, working for a future worthy of their 
heroic past. 
“As war is the epitome of all evils, tyranny is the epitome 
of all wars. The sacrifices we have made on behalf of peace 


are less than those we owe to the maintenance of freedom... 


Proclamation at Cundinamarca, Dec. 17, 1814 


“Only the nation that first breaks the law shall be called 
an aggressor. On it alone falls the responsibility. A party who 
resorts to fhe same weapons as those with which he is attacked 
is only defending himself. This is the oldest of laws, the most 
universally recognized and practiced.” 


Communique to Mr. B. Irwine, Agent of the U. S. in Angostura, 
Sept. 25, 1818 


“Justice is the greatest of republican virtues, it upholds 
equality and freedom.” 


From a speech in Bogota, Jan. 13, 1815 


“When events are uncertain, when the state is weak and 
enterprises far from their accomplishment, all men hesitate, 
opinion is divided and passions intervene which the enemy 

a 


encourages in the effort to bring his own triumph nearer .. . 


Letter to a notable of Kingston, Jamaica, Sept. 6, 1815 


“The most perfect system of government is that which pro- 
duces the greatest possible amount of happiness, the greatest 
possible amount of social security and the greatest possible 
amount of political security.” 


Speech at Angostura, Feb. 15, 1819 
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The Venezuelan Nation, ever progressive and with unlimited desire 
to keep pace with other leading nations of the world is in the midst 
of an era of great expansion. Throughout the years of Venezuela's rapid 
growth Raymond has constructed many of the important facilities which 
enable Venezuela to take its rightful place as a leader among the 
American Republics. Raymond is proud of its participation in assisting 


this great nation toward the goal. 


Port Facilities 


Seawalls 
Water Supply 
Sewer Systems 
Highways 
Industrial & Public Buildings 
Housing 
Foundations 
Soil Investigations 


Engineering Surveys 


RAYMOND 


CONCRETE PILE COMPANY 


140 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


Branch offices in principal cities in North America, and domestic or 
foreign subsidiaries registered in principal countries of Latin America. 
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| of 1951 has 


Oil continued from page 51 


the next largest oil exporting country. 
The export of crude from Venezuela 

in 1950 amounted to 452.5 million bar- 

rels, showing an increase of 7% over 

1949. 

reached 67.2 million barrels, or 81% 


Export of refined products 
over that of the previous year. 

The distribution of Venezuelan ex- 
ports of crude and refined products (in- 
from Aruba and 


cluding re-exports 


Curacao) is as follows; in thousands of 


barrels per day and percentages: 


YEAR 
Thousands 
barrels daily 


1950 


Countries 


United States 610 
Canada 103 
Others, W. Hemisphere 287 


Western Hemisphere 1,000 


Europe 300 
Africa 26 


Others, E. Hemisphere 32 


Eastern Hemisphere 358 


Total exports: 1,358 


This chart shows that the Western 


Hemisphere. particularly the United 
States, is the best customer for Ven- 
ezuelan oil. In prewar years this posi- 
tion was enjoyed by Europe, which now 
is drawing its requirements from the 
Middle East. 

The aforementioned exports from 
Venezuela and Dutch West Indies in- 
clude 39% of heavy fuel oil, 379% of 
crude oil, 11% 


Diesel and gas oil. and 5% of other 


of gasoline, 8% of 


products. The high yield in fuel oil is 
partly responsible for the increasing de- 
mand of Venezuelan oil in the United 
States. which allows the refineries in 
this country to process domestic crudes. 


Outlook 


Venezuela’s crude oil production has 
good prospects for the future. Though 
main activities last year were confined 
to development of known oilfields, the 
present trend of high demand for oil in 
the world is increasing drilling opera- 
tions for the discovery of new fields and 
enlargement of the old ones. Average 
production during the first four months 
reached 1,659,893 bar- 
rels daily. It is expected that the aver- 
age for the year will be around 1,700.- 
000 barrels per day. The continuous de- 
velopment of Venezuela’s large reserves 
will be of utmost importance for the 
prosperity of the country as well as for 
the supply of fuel of the West. 





By SIRO VAZQUEZ 


Manager, Production Department, 
Creole Petroleum Co. in Venezuela 


O NE of the most gripping sights thaty 
a traveler by air may behold is the 
fantastic panorama of the endless ex- 
panse of oil fields that lie in the waters 
and along the shores of the western side 
of Lake Maracaibo in Venezuela. As 
the visitor peers through the window of 
his plane, he sees miles and miles of oil 
wells, their steel towers thrusting high 
above the waters. which seem to march 
in regular formation toward the distant 
horizon, while on the shore the villages 
of workers’ homes, the networks of 
highways, oil pipe lines and power lines 
form a man-created landscape of bold 





purposefulness. 

The saga of Lake Maracaibo’s great 
oil fields is but thirty-five years old. It 
all began when the first discovery well 
was brought in by Anglo-Dutch Shell 
interests just before World War I broke 
out. And although exploration began 
again after the war, it was not until 1922. 
when the famous blowout occurred at 
the La Rosa field. with over one million 
barrels of oil produced in nine days, 
that oil men had any idea of the tremen- 
dous reservoirs hidden in this region. 
Immediately the rush began. with as 
many as 75 companies engaged at one 
time. Of these, only three, the Shell 
Caribbean Company — (Royal-Dutch- 
Shell), Mene Grande Oil Company (an 
affiliate of the Gulf Oil Company) and 
the Creole Petroleum Corporation (an 
affiliate of Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey) were successful, and continue on. 


The Conquest 
Of Maracaibo 


Man’s ingenuity pries loose 


the black treasure doubly guarded by earth and by water 











CAISSONS one hundred feet or more in 
depth are sunk into the soft mud of the 
lake bottom to support oilwell platforms. 


All early discoveries in the Maracaibo 
lake fields lav either on shore or in 
the shallow waters close in shore. Geol- 


ogists believed that extensive pools of 
oil might be found further off shore, 
where the Creole Petroleum Corporation 


had extensive concessions, but the prob- 
lem of drilling in deep water had never 
been faced before by oil engineers. 
Methods had to be devised for building 
well foundations, upon which the heavy 
drilling equipment could rest, in waters 


The daring men 
on the derrick 
above the Lake. 
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DRILLING for oil on a barge. Floating 
power barges are easily and inexpensively 
moved from site to site for oil drilling. 


of a depth of more than 100 feet. The 
problem was complicated by the fact 
that the Lake Maracaibo bottom was 
extremely soft. Foundation piles capable 
of bearing the live loads of an oil der- 
rick and drilling equipment would fre- 
quently sink into the soft mud up to 
100 feet. The wooden piles upon which 
well derricks had been placed in the 
shallower waters were not serviceable 
and so oil company engineers designed 
massive concrete and steel caissons or 
hollow reinforced concrete cylinders. 
These were hauled or towed to the well 
locations, where they were up-ended and 
sunk, until a satisfactory base existed 
for the well platform. Single caissons, 
have frequently run 185 feet in length. 
Four such caissons—each weighing 90 
tons—must be driven into the lake bot- 
tom to provide legs upon which a single 
well platform may stand. In addition to 
caissons Creole has used concrete piles. 

Mass construction of caissons and 
piles, transporting them to well location, 
and driving them into the lake bottom 
was, and is, a costly operation. But after 
this came the problem of drilling the 
well. When a well is drilled on land, a 
power. plant and drilling mud system 
is set up at the well site and used until 
the job is done. To mount these instal- 
lations on a well platform would have 
required much additional space built 








over the lake and greatly increased op- 
erational costs. A floating power barge 
was designed, which permits the move- 
ment of such facilities from one well 
site to another easily at small expense. 

Transportation of personnel to and 
from the lake wells is a major difficulty. 
Today, some of our drilling operations 
take place more than 15 miles off 
shore. Others are projected at greater 
distances. Marine units with speeds of 
up to 20 miles per hour are required if 
a large part of the working day is not 
to be consumed in traveling to and from 
the well locations. It may be of interest 
to note, in this connection, that all of 
our drilling on the lake today is done 
by skilled Venezuelan personnel, as a 
result of a sustained and determined 
training effort. Venezuelan personnel is 
also to be found elsewhere in the skilled 
technical operations of our company, 
and is even present at the management 
level. We feel that the integration of 
foreign capital and knowhow with na- 
tional personnel is being successfully 
accomplished in Venezuela as nowhere 
else in the world. 

There are 1500 wells operated by 
Creole in Lake Maracaibo. Each one 
of these wells must be connected with 
crude oil gathering stations, also built 


on platforms in the lake, and ashore, so 
that the oil produced can be accum- 
ulated and stored pending transport to 
other points. Consequently, our Com- 
pany has laid a great maze of oil pipe 
lines beneath the lake waters. The sys- 
tem today contains about 1,000 miles of 


steel pipe. Maintenance of this pipe is 
difficult and costly. Losses due to cor- 
rosion run nearly to $1,000,000 yearly. 
Experiments have been made with all 
sorts of protective materials, cathodic 
currents, and other remedies and further 
research is now under way. 

Lake Maracaibo is the major inland 
waterway of western Venezuela. It 
serves as a water highway for a vast 
geographical triangle between the Co- 
lombian and Venezuelan spurs of the 
Andes. It is the source of livelihood for 
many a fisherman and provides recrea- 
tion and pleasure in the form of bath- 
ing and boating for the people who live 
along its shores. 

In the first years of the oil rush, ade- 
quate care was not always exercised to 
prevent interference with the normal 
life and activities of the lake. Large 
amounts of oil were spilled into the lake, 
creating a health and safety hazard. 
No attempt was made to restrict hous- 
ing and other activities in the well area 
near or over the water. In 1939, the 


tragic fire which destroyed the town of 
Lagunillas, built in large part over the 
lake, drew attention to the need for 
more adequate precaution. 

Today, elaborate measures are taken 
to avoid contamination of the lake and 
to protect life ashore. Large ships navi- 
gate with relative safety in the lake 
through special lanes provided with 
buoys. In case of collision, wells have 
been provided with safety valves. For 
exploration carried out on the lake, 
when explosive seismic charges are used, 
super-sensitive sonic devices have been 
adapted from wartime use so that only 
a minimum charge is needed. The oil 
companies also have provided the means 
for replenishing the lake’s fish. 

In order that large-sized tankers may 
navigate in and out of the lake, the oil 
companies operating there for years 
have dredged the sand bars which ac- 
cumulate at the opening, of the lake 
into the Caribbean. The channel through 
this bar has been deepened to twice its 
normal depth, permitting the entry into 
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the lake of cargo and passenger vessels. 

Oil development in Lake Maracaibo 
has not preserved life as it was 30 years 
ago, but has wrought a tremendous 
transformation in the economics of 
Venezuela. Maracaibo, at the head of 
the lake, had less than 50,000 inhab- 
itants when oil was first found there. 
Today, it is a thriving modern metrop- 
olis of 250,000. The state of Zulia which 
surrounds most of the lake, is a leader 
in all sorts of industrial and agricul- 
tural activity. The visitor who flies over 
the region today will not only see the 
vast expanse of oil fields, but will notice 
the great areas—formerly wastelands 
now devoted to human welfare—com- 
fortable homes, schools, churches, the- 
aters, commercial centers, highways full 
of modern autos and trucks, while the 
lake highways are thronged with ferry- 
boats and cargo boats. For oil has not 
only brought an industrial revolution 
to Venezuela, but it has brought about 
a great increase in the facilities which 
make life more worth living. 


OIL from untroubled waters slides along 
thousand-mile maze of pipelines on lake 
bottom before emerging on way to docks. 








Scriptures of the Americas 


I 
Vy spirit learned to soar from the Condor 
who, spiraling majestic, took me aloft 
to see the meeting of Whitman and Chocano: 
the hard but neighborly handshake 


meeting the proud but graceful latin bow. 


II 
Their gaze I followed downwards 
upon the Andean peaks, 
(the vertebrae of America) ; 


and in the whistling of the icy winds 
and in the roar 
of the volcanic furnaces below, 
I heard the echo 
of sounds produced centuries before 
still rebounding from one peak to another: 
stone and armor clashing, 
the heavy tread of warriors’ steeds, 
the cruel whip biting Indian backs; 
and a recurring theme: 
the whining 


of broken peoples bearing heavy yoke. 


Ill 
I also met above the Inca God, 
the Sun, 
whose breadth gives comfort 
to the chilled sierras 
and makes the glacier’s trickle 
glide with a murmur... 
then leap and roar in its downward haste. 
Upon this rugged land 
the Indian willed his patience, 
his daring the Castillian. 
To feast the eye they left her 
fortress and temple fashioned out of moun- 
tains, 
and to regale the ear 
the gladdening vivacity of jotas and boleros, 
the soul stirring sadness 
of mournful yaravi. 


IV 
The Condor lifted me higher still 
to envision the entire pattern of the 
Americas. 
He made me face the north 
and look 





across high deserts and steaming jungles, 

beyond the glazed vapors 

of the equatorial line, 

over a sea of liquid emerald 

fringed with royal palms, 

and I beheld thereon 

a lonely beacon 

on a lonely shore! 

The raucous “cargoes” of the passing liner 

wouldn’t raise their eyes from their cheer- 
ing cups 

to read its flashes that spell to me: 
“I blocked his way to the lands of space 


fa 


“I was his glorious error! 


Vv 
Further beyond, I saw a vast rich land 
of mighty rivers, 
oceanic lakes, 
humming activity rising through its pores; 
and caressing this land floated the shadow 
of a great Eagle, 
a mighty bird 
born of the ashes of hardy pioneers: 
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the one who came across the northern mists 

with a bible in his hand 

and a hymn on his lips; 

the other one who came over the southern 
keys 

with a cross in one hand 

and a sword in the other, 

and were met by the brave red man 

and the quick “twang” of his arrow! 

And multitude of others 

who followed in their path 

chanting in diverse tongues 

of sorrows and ambitions, 

and from this disonance of tenderness and 
vigor 

would rise the rich sonority 

of her polyglot voice! 

4 bird with deadly talons 

and the softest down! 

and as she soared after the setting sun 

she dipped a wing into the icy waters 

of northern latitudes, 

meanwhile the other 


skimmed the tepid waters of the gulf. 


Where is the man who may contrive 
to fully express with human lips 
or to encase 


in measured written sentence 


the noble features of this blessed land? 
the sundry racial origins 

which by Love's alchemy 

are blended into one? 


Vil 
The Eagle sank her talons on my shoulders 
and sailed serenely away; 
my vision dimmed by mists of ache and 
wonder, 
the lead of unacquaintance on my feet; 
but then, the mists subsided 
and ... hanging from her wings were other 
souls, 
some of them tugging to retard her progress, 
urging her others into a headlong flight. 


Below there was a city, a lovely city 

but around the dome 

where her powers reside, 

I saw a noisy, 

greedy and pugnacious swarm 

of drones driving the bees... 

and this spectacle repeats itself 

with sickening monotony 

throughout the land: } 
in farming villages some drones appear 
like tillers of the soil; 
in humming cities some are carrying 

hammers 


and everywhere they fatten on the sub- 
stance 


of the bees... 


Vill 

“Do not despair,” she said, 
it's just an evil moment,” 
and in her eyes I read 
of darker days and painful blows 
melted away under the brilliant genius 
of her offspring; 
and from the past came rushing to my ears 
the noise of greed, and rancor, and abuse 
tumbling under the impact 
of a kindly doctrine by them created. 
The shouting and the wailing came to a 

halt, 
the churning waves subsided 
as if to allow the world to catch its breath, 
and then, once more, the sea “lifted its 

chest” 
to toss the scum to which in calmer years 
it had become accustomed ... 

and over again, 
the weightiest problems and timely solutions 
followed each other, like the ocean tides... 
and as it was, 
so will it be to-morrow. 
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key has decided to cast her lot with 
the West. Her membership in the UN 
and in the Council of Europe have 
strengthened this tie. Her army and 
navy are being strengthened through 
the aid provided by the US. The threat 
of Soviet Russia to the Dardanelles is 
pushing her even farther toward the 
West. 

On the whole, concludes Miss Bisbee, 
while Turkey still has a hard, long road 
to hoe, she has a good chance to win out. 


Far East Evaluation 


World War II smashed Western pres- 
tige in Asia and released tremendous 
nationalist and revolutionary forces in 
areas such as China, Indonesia, Indo- 
china and Burma. With this upheaval 
came a vast change in the military bal- 
ance of power which had determined 
the strategic framework of Far Eastern 
politics. Along with the collapse of 
Japanese strength and the great weak- 
ening of British, French and Dutch in- 
fluence in Asia, there appeared the sud- 
den outthrust of the military and polit- 
ical power of the United States and 
the USSR. 

As a nation, we in the US are inclined 
to state the epochal problem of Asia 
in the simple terms of alignment in the 
Cold War. Are they for us or against 
us? The State of Asia, a volume pre- 
pared by the American Institute of 
Pacific Relations, points the way toward 
a more sensible and rewarding ap- 
proach. 

Covering events in all the thirteen 
countries of eastern Asia since 1945, the 
contributors—all of them experts in 
Asia’s domestic problems—have made 
a comprehensive survey of what Asians 
are thinking about and striving for in 
reference to age-old economic and social 
forces. Population increase, outmoded 
and oppressive systems of moneylend- 
ing, land tenure and special privilege, 
incipient but distorted industrialization, 
poorly developed educational systems, 
unhealthy traditions of administration 
and public health, desperate shortages 
of capital, technicians and managerial 
talent—all these are reviewed. The 
American who reads this book cannot 
easily fall into the futile if not danger- 
ous practice of judging Asians merely 
by the crude test of pro- or anti-Com- 
munism. 


Ethics and Politics 


“The churches and their agencies 
have the duty as well as the right to 
address the state in regard to moral 
issues . . . It is their responsibility as 
well as their privilege not only to teach 
that power should be used as an instru- 
ment of justice, but to develop a public 
opinion that insists that this be so 
is the thesis of Vernon H. Holloway 
in Religious Ethics and the Politics 
of Power, recently published by The 
Church Peace Union, an organization 
whose belief is “our world is one world.” 

While this booklet does not advocate 
the union of church and state it does 
stress the need for participation in the 
formation of public opinion by religious 
leaders, and the need for expression of 
their views to political leaders. 
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to Study, as guests, the problems of the technical application of our thermonuclear 
processes in the industry. In addition to this engineering work a lot of scientific 
work has to be done: fast particle physics, special problems, plasma oscillation 
physics, thermonuclear reaction kinetics, nuclear activation processes and so 

forth. 


As you can imagine, we are very busy on Huemul Island improving our knowledge. 
We would like to have discussions with our colleagues in the United Nations coun- 
tries concerning the international control of atomic energy. It is our belief that 
the previous basis for discussion has been altered by the thermonuclear process in 


that controllable rare materials are no longer required. 


Lately I read with a great deal of interest, in the United States newspapers 
and especially in Time magazine, that I have been arrested and that details about 
this arrest are being guarded in deepest secrecy. It must really have been the 
deepest degree of secrecy because I only know of it through the newspapers. I am 
not impressed by these well-known methods of psychological warfare and I think we 
should make it a sportsmanlike race under fair conditions — with everybody trying 


to win for the West. 


EDITORS NOTE: 


Since a thermonuclear reaction has yet to be created by American and British 
scientists, and since the possibility of controlling such a reaction is strikingly 


remote, Richter's implications in his letter are extremely significant. 


In view of the global importance of the problem, UNW will publish next month 
an analysis of Mr. Richter's proclaimed achievements in Argentina by a prominent 
American scientist, Dr. Hugh C. Wolf, Professor of Physics, Cooper Union School of 
Engineering and Vice-Chairman of the Federation of American Scientists. Dr. Wolf's 
immediate reaction to the Richter letter is as follows: 

"Mr. Richter's claims turn out to be rather ambiguous and modest, and quite 
difficult to evaluate because unsupporte’. He claims to have studied the principles 
of thermonuclear reaction,and to know a lot about how to make a hydrogen bomb. He 
says he has an ‘atomic energy pilot plant' and is constructing a 'thermonuclear 
reactor’ which he hopes to have in operation within a year. He made an unspecified 


sort of ‘successful test' of the thermonuclear reactor on February 16." 


UNW hopes that the statement by Dr. Richter himself and its criticism by 
recognized American and European experts will clarify an issue which is not only of 


overwhelming scientific interest but also of great political importance. 
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A working guide to procedure and pro- THE 
tocol, this book also brings you important 


articles on Diplomacy in Action by 
Max Petitpierre 


Eleanor Roosevelt 
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George J. Mathieu 


E. Wilder Spaulding by the Editors of United Nations World Magazine. 


Stanislaw Kiernik . . a 
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This Little OLIVER Tractor 
Does Hundreds of Important Jobs! 


The number and kinds of jobs you can do with the Oliver 
Crawler OC-3 tractor are almost unlimited. Its unusual ver- 
satility comes from its combination of small size and rugged 
power. 
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